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DEDICATION 

TO 
MY LITTLH BROTHER, 

FRANCIS BEAUFORT EDGEWORTH. 



Sixteen years ago I dedicated a vo- 
lume of Early Lessons " To my little 
brother William/* — He has growu up 
to be a man. I now dedicate this 
Ck)ntinuation of Early Lessons to you, 
my dear little brother Francis. You 
are now four years old; just the age 
your brother was, when Frank was 
written for him and read to him. 
He could not then read; and you 
cannot now read. But the time 
will come when you will be able to 
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IV DEDICATION. 

read ; and then I hope you will re- 
ceive pleasure from what I am at 
this instant writing: and I am sure 
that you will feel pleasure in reading 
Harry and Lucy, because, in this book, 
you will recollect all those little experi- 
ments which your father tried for you, 
and which you then understood. And 
you will, I think, be glad to find that 
you are able to comprehend the account 
which he has written of them. 

I hope, my dear little brother, that 
when you grow up you will be sudi a 
man as your brother William now is; 
and then you will give your father 
and mother as much pleasure as that 
brother William now gives them. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

Dec, 8, 1813. 
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ADDRESS TO MOTHERS. 



Im 4>9ezing; thjea^ lit^e boob to those kind 
mothors who attend to the early instimction of 
their. chil4i^n^ the authors beg leave to prefix a 
few observations^ on early education^ which have 
occurred to them since the former parts of these 
bboks were published* 

We found, to our high gratifications, during 
a Tiait which we lately paid to England, that 
the^atteiitxon of parents, in every rank of society, 
was ^wn^ to thie early education of their 

Formerly a child was left, during the first 
eight or ten years, to chance, in every part of 
i^ education, except its book, and keeping 
itfl'CtotfiejP. clean^*>the tfipther or the nursery- 
maid attended to the latter, for their own 
sakes — the father, remembering the ^.praise 
that had been bestowed upon himself when he 
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VI ADDILE88 TO M(XrH£ES« 

was a chM, was anxious that his son should learn 
to read as soon as possible. 

The object was to cram children with cer- 
tain common-places of knowledge^ to furnish 
them with answers to ready-made questions, to 
prove that the teacher, whether pazeat, school^ 
master^ or private tnUte, had kept the pupil's 
memory^ at leasts at hazd work^ and hadf confined 
his limbs and his mind^ for many hoars hi the 
day^ to study* 

At present, the attention of parents ts more 
extended; they endeavour to give their ptrpil» 
reasonable motives for mdustry and application. 
They watch the tempers and disposrtkms of chil*- 
dren: they endeavour to cultrrate the geneml 
powers of tiie wfattt understanding, instead of 
labouring incessantly to make them readii^ writ* 
xng, and calculating machines* 

To assist Ihem in these views» poieiits have 
now a number of exeelleAt elementary faook«» 
Such a Variety ef these have of laite years been 
published, that, by a proper use ef them^ okmw 
general knowledge can be now acquired by a 
child, with two hours' daily application, thaa 
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ADBmSS TO &tOTH£B8. VU 

omM faftte been flcfoirei^ fifty yeMW ago, by 
the constant labour of tta hMm in the i^vx^anA 
twenty. 

. There axe . penolit who think that the ease 
with wtieh kmiwledge k thus obtehied, and 
tta dispetflion thotefogh the wide mats of todety, 
mtti tmBsvouraUe to ike advaneesieiit of sei-* 
enoe; that knowledge eagily acquired is easily 
leit; ^t it makes scarcely any Mdtttaay im* 
pieasioii npen the niind> impeding SBstaad of 
mung/aaitkag, its mtive foiee: they assert that 
the pmtdpal ime of eady ieaming is to in- 
use the yoong mind to appiicatioii; uid that 
dbi ragged, path of asholastic disdplihe taught 
the foot of the learner to tread moie finhly, 
flnd haidened htm to bear the Libauc of clhnb- 
il»g the more difficult ascents of litoatuxB and 
sciienee. 

Undoubtedly^ the infant mind should be inured 
to labout ; but it can scarcely be denied^ that 
it is better to bestow that laboui^ upon what 
is wilhtn the comprdbension of a child, than 
to cram its memory with what must be un- 
intelligible* A child is taught to walk upon 
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smooth giround ; and no persons ia th^ sease^ 
would put an. infant oaitslegsf^ foi^^^tbe first time, 
on rugged rocks. 

It seems to be a very plain direction to a 
teacher, to proceed from wbat is known ta 
the next step which is not known; but there 
are pedagogues who choose the retrograde 
motion of going from what is little known to 
what is less known. Surely a child may be 
kept employed^ and his faculties may be suf- 
ficiently exercised^ by gradual instruction, on 
subjects suited to his capacity, where every step 
advances, and where the universal and rational 
incentive to application, success, is perceived by 
the learner. 

So far from thinking that there is a royal 
road to any science, I believe that the road 
must be long, but I do not think it need be 
rugged : I am convinced that a love for learn- 
ing may be early induced, by making it agree- 
able ; that the listless idleness of anany an ex- 
cellent scholar arises, not from aversion to appli- > 
. cation, but &om having all the family of pain as- 
sociated with early instruction. By pain I do 
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ABbttESS TO MOTIfSltS. iX 

not inerdy meibi the psfci of cdrpcttnl o<»rre^ticm, 
or of any species ci direct punii^ment. Even 
where patents have not reootxrse to these> thej 
often soaociate ]pain iudisiKrlubly with literature, 
by compeHing cHMdren to read that which they 
csimM miderstand; One of the ol^cts of this 
addtesB to mothers is to deprecate this t>rac«* 
tioe, said to prevent this evU in ffrture. Let 
me molt earnestly conjure the parents and 
tctt^ers into whose hands these little volumes 
may come, to lay any of them aside immediately 
that is not eiisily understood ; a time will come 
when that which is now rejected may be sought 
for with avidity; I am particularly anxious 
upon this snlgect) because we have found, from 
experience, that the "Early Lessons" are not 
arranged in the order in which, lor the faci- 
lity of the learner, they ought to be read. Ih 
fsct, the order in which they were first published 
was the order of time in which they were writ- 
ten, and not of the matter which they contained. 
The first part of Harry and Lucy was written 
by me thirty-fonr years before Frank and Ro- 
samond were^ written by my daughter. Frank 
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X ADDRESS TO MOTHEBS. 

h the easBkest to be understood, and should, 
therefore, have oome first; after Ftwok, the 
^st part of Harry and Luc^ ; then Rosamond ; 
and, lastly, the second part of Harry and Lucy, 
which was written long after the first part hltd 
been puUished. This latter part ^ould not 
he put into the htods i^ pupils hiefbre they 
are eight years old« We have heard children 
say, " We iave Utile Frank, became it is eas^ t 
6ui fve hate Harry and iMCtf^becauie Uis c^^ 
cuU" We defer implicitly to their opinion ; well 
educated children are, in fact, best judges of what 
l&fit for children. 

Moliere's hackneyed old woman was not sa good 
a critic of comedy, as a child of eight years old 
might be of books for infants. 

Whenever, therefore, a child, who has In 
general a disposition for instruction, shows a 
dislike for any book, lay it aside at once, with* 
out saying any thing upon the mlject; and 
put something before him that is more 
. to hi§ taste. For instance, in the follow- 
ing little books^ difierent parts of them are 
suited to the tastes of different children, as well 
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A0DBSS6 TO MCl^HBBSi Xt 

as^ diildi:«n of dsfi^rent ages. It is^ therefore^ 

stitfngly leeommended to parents to select what 

they iiiid> upon trials to be the best for their 

iminediate purpose^ and to lay aside the rest 

hi aa<H>her opportunity* We have repeatedly 

heiird paients^ and teachers complain of the 

want of books for their pupils: can there he a 

better proof nf the general improvement that 

has taken plaoe^ of late years^ in the modes of 

instruction^ than this desire for early literature ? 

When I was a child^ I had no resource but 

Newberry's little hodos and Mrs. Teachum ; and 

now, when every year produces something new, 

and something good, for the supply of juvenile 

libraries^ there, is still an increasing demand 

for children's books* In a selection of this sort^ 

teachers of prudence and experience are cautious 

not. to be deceived by a name> or by an al-> 

luring title-page: they previously examine what 

they put into the hands of their scholars ; they 

know> that want of information in a child is 

preferable to confused and obscure instruction; 

that^ for their pupUs to know any one thing well^ 

and to be able to convey to others, in appro- 
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XU ADI>B£8S TO MOTHEitS. 

priate language, the Kide knowMge whkk 
they maj^ ha^e ae^uired, U tmr pxx&mlAei to a 
string of ready-made atiswers to speeific ^ae^tioiu^ 
which have b^en xfierdy capmitted to memoiy; 
that an exam^ of proper ceaduet, of a nofak sen- 
timent^ the glow of eiithiu»a&an> raised hy a sbnple 
recital of a g^nexoUB aotien^ bnv^ more ittfluenee 
upon the tempera and wderstfuiditigs pl cUldrcan, 
than the mos| pompona haratigues of studied do« 
quenoe. 

In choosing boc4s for young people, llie 
enlightened parent wiU ^ddeavour to edttect 
such as tend to give gen^i^ knowMge, and 
to strengthen the underiiUinding* Books which 
teach particular sciences, or dis^ct branches 
of knowledge, should he sparingly empl(^ed. 
In one word, the mind should he prepared 
fpr instruction; the terms of every art and 
every science should, in some degree, ht famflSar 
to the child, ^before any thing like a ^cicific trea* 
tise on tlie sul^jeet should be read. 

It is by no means our intentMrn to lay down 
a course c^ early iiastruotion, or to Kimt liie 
number of books that may, in succession^ be 
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aafiab^.,!^ if^- ^^ ^>aqiI of the piiyiL Mn. 
Bwh^ffli'^. ''JU^^atm» fmr XMibQii, from tiiree 
to iQ^ . ]|9«B old/' ]m^?6 i>btabed a ptemsp* 
ti^Q pre-e^piiMiic^ in Ihe nuxaeiy. These are 
fit fcHT a^ct^yd'tB :&rM attenapts to jread senteaoeaj 
and thaf go »» m casgr profiieasioii> to ludi 
Utile mernaitivstf jas ought to follow. Har eAo- 
qiiflNi^ k^paam v^T ^^^ ^ >^*^« Tlie j give an 
earll' tiil;^ £||r llie siiUima laiiguiip axid foetingg 
of devo^pon* Soriptuial itoriea have been selected 
ia a^fme ^^ viAimt^ ; tliese maj succeed to Mvs. 
Bartwuld'y Hyaiiii. . No aaaatiye makes a grealer 
iiiifies4o|^ ViM. tbe ]«bd than that of Joseph and 
his l^t^^iifli f^^apt th#.4(a^ of Joseph, expanded 
and adof:ne4 \s^ what i» felsety called fine wxii- 
iQgi luAt the histoiy (tf J^sc^db in the hook of 
Genesis. 

When cfaild^cen can fead ftiently^ the difi« 
cully is nfi^ to supply them with entestainUig 
bodu^ biit |o prevent ihem from readii^ too 
much^ and indiscriminately. To give them only 
s^(^. ^ ci)lHvate the moral feelings, and oreate 
a Uifit^ fc^ biowledge^ while they, at the same 
h 
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tiine> amuse and interest. A few, and quite st^'» 
dent for this purpose, may be named ; for in«« 
stance, ''Fabulous Histones:" ^^E^nings at 
Home;" '^Berquin'g Children's Friend ;'• '^Sand^ 
ford and Merton ; " ^< Little Jade ; " « The QhS^ 
dren's Miscellany ; " " Bob the T«trier ;" *' IMek 
the Pony ; " « The Book of Trades^; " « The 
Looking-glass, or History of a young Arlastj" 
'' Robinson Crusoe ; " '' The Tntvds of Rolando ; *' 
a book which I mention with some hesitation, be* 
cause, though it contains much bftowledge^ col- 
lected from various authors, yet it Is too touch 
minted with fiction. '^Mr8» Wakefield on In- 
stinct" I name with m<»€ confidence, because 
the facts and the fiction are judiciouBly sepa« 
rated; so that the reader i$ in no danger of 
mistaking truth for falsehood. To thb juve- 
nile library, perhaps, may be added parts of 
« White's Natural History of Selboume ; " and 
parts of '* Smellie's Philosophy of Natural His- 
tory/' 

These books are not here named in the order 
in which they should be read ; that must vary 
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ADBItESS TO MOTHERS. XV 

^ccording^ to the tastes and capacities of the 
pupils, and aeoording to various accidental cir- 
cuiiistances> which it is impossible to foresee 
or enumerate* But here it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that scaroelj any one of these books will 
probably be ftaited, in every part, to any child. 
.Children ^kould not be forced to read a hodk 
ihsnmgk, but 0ufiered to pass over what they 
do ixit undentand> and to select that which 
•soitB their tastei, which wiH generally be found 
ti be whKt they perfecdy comprehend. There is 
JU) danger that this permission should lead to a 
taste iot desultory reading, if the pupils are con- 
4ned to a certain collection of books. They will, 
at dififerent ages, and as their knowledge enlarges, 
re^mc. to those paorts of the books which they 
had rejected ; and, the taste for reading incxeas- 
ing^ they will, in time, become perfectly acquainted 
with every thing wcvth their attention in their 
juvenile library. 

For instance, that excellent work, *' Evenings 
at Home," contains lessons and narratives, 
suited to different capacities, from seven or 
b2 
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eighty to twelve or tbftrCeeti yean of i^. ft 
would be highly kjuriotis to the wQrk> and to 
the young teaden, to moat, or eren to pemit, 
that the whole shouM be patis^ at ftki age 
when the whole cannot be imderstood. The 
tome maybe said of ''The Ch^dren's Ffiend^" 
and of ''Sandford and Merton,'' tfce last to- 
Inme of which is raitod to youag men at ixA" 
lege; while parts of the fint two are fit for 
children of fleven or eighty and other purte icnr 
ton or twelve years old* In these bookSj the 
selection may be safely trusted to the yoitiig 
readers: in others, the selection must be made 
by the parent or teacher; for iftstancej in 
** Smellie's Philosophy of Natural History/' wheat 
there will be fdund many entertaining and instruct 
tive facts, suited to children from eiglrt to -ton 
years, mixed with a great deal, both of what €h^ 
cannot understand, and of what they ought not to 
read. 

The " Book of Trades" we have just men- 
tioned as a most useful book, aud it should 
always precede Joyce's " Sdeniific Dialogues." 
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Mr. Jogrcehas eontribuied fnuck to the ease of 
scientific instriusftion ; aiul pcoents should do the 
author the justice not to put his books too eaxLy 
into the hands of children* 

But no book^ on sd^tific subjects, that has 
yel fallen into our hands^ exceeds Mrs* Mar* 
eet*s ^ Chemic^ Dialogues*" Some of the fapts 
'which it contains will undoubtedly be remem- 
bered: but it is not for the chemical facts 
that this book is so highly valuable^ ap for the 
clear and easy ieasoning> by which the reader 
is led from one proposition to another. I 
speak from expeviaice : one of my children 
had early acquired such an eager taste for 
reading, as had filled her mind with a muM- 
tude of faets> and images, and words^ which 
prevented hex from patient investigation^ and 
£N>m those habits of Uiiiding, and that logical 
ii&duction> without which no science, nor any 
series of truths^ can be taught. The ^'Chemi- 
'^eol Dialogues" 'Succeeded in giving a turn to 
tlie thoughts of my pupils which has produced 
the most salutary effects in her education. 
Romantic ideas> poetic images^ and some dis- 

^3 r 1 
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dain of commoa oecupatioos^ ieestied to de9Jt 
away from her young wmd; and the ehaM of 
her thoughts formed a new and rational ar« 
rangement. The child was ten yean old at 
the tine of which I speak^ and from that period 
her general application ha» not heen diminmhcid ; 
hut whatever she reads, poetry> lustory^ helles 
kttresj or science^ ev^fy thing seems to find 
its proper place, and to improve whilst it fiUa 
her mind. 

There is still wanting a series of litde books, 
preparatory to Joyce's ''Scientific Dialogues."^ 
No attempt, humble as it may appear, requtrea 
so moch skill or patience, nctr couM any thing 
add more effectually to the general improve* 
ment of the infant understanding) than such 
a work. The elementary knowledge which such 
books should endeavoor to inculcate, must be 
thinly scattered in entertaining stories ; not witk 
a view to teach in |day, but with the hope of. 
arresting, for a few moments, that volatile a^ 
tention which becomes tired with sober, isolated 
instruction. 

Some years siuce, I wrote ^' Poetry ExfMoed 
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for Childrtft," atid I haVe found it highly use- 
ful in my own family. It has not, however^ 
been iauch called for. It is, therefore, reasonably 
to be supposed, that it has not been well exe- 
cuted. 

Such a book is certainly wanting; and^ if 
it bedaane populair, it would be of more ser- 
vice in education^ than parents are well aware 
of. NothiBg is earlier taught to children 
than extracts from poetry; they are easily 
got by heart. If a child has a tolerable me- 
mory, a good ear, and a pleasing voice, the 
parents are satisfied, and the child is extolled 
for its fetation. Nine times out of ten, the 
sense of what is thus got by rote is neglected 
or misuliderstood) and the little actor acquires 
the pertikioffis habit of reading fluently and 
oommitting to memory what he does not 
oomfrehend. There is still something worse 
in this practice. The understanding is lef^ 
dormant, while the memory is too much 
exercised; whereas the object most desira- 
ble is to strengthen the memory, ow/^ by 
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storing it with useful and aectttate' kiiow*" 
ledge. 

Parents are usually anxious to teach history 
early. This should not be done at aH^ or should 
be done with great caution. There are certain 
vreU known volumes of Mrs. Trimmer's,' with 
prints of Grecian, Roman, and English history, 
whidi are useful to impress the principal facts 
in history, on the minds of children; and we 
have lately met with some iinif volumes, under 
the name of Alfred Miles,* *' Pictures of Eng- 
lish, and of Roman, and Grecian History.** 
The miniature prints in these are far superior 
to ' what are usually met with in such books ; 
and the language, and selection of the facts, in 
thei^ minikin histories, are, in general, excel- 
lent. Abridgments of history, such as Cooper's 
short Histories of England and France, Gold- 
smith's of Greece and Rome, Lord Wood- 

* There is an odd omission, whkh should be iu>ticed» 
in Mr. Alfred Miles's tiny History of ngland~hc 
omite the life, and records only the death of Charles the 
first. 
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k^o^elee's e^fcelknt book^ or any others, which 
merely give the events^ without mixture of 
political reflections^ may be read between the 
ages of eight and ten; but it is absurd to 
put Huine> Robertson, Macauley, Gibbon^ otr 
any of our philosophical historians' works> tOf 
to the hands of children. All that should^ or 
can be done^ effectually, is to give the young 
pupils a clear view of the outline of historyt 
and to fix in their memories the leading facts 
in the proper order oi time- For this pur* 
pose, there are several genealogical and histo^ 
rical charts^ that may be useful, even at the 
early age of nine or ten;— Le Sage's chart 
contains the fullest, and ''Stork*s Stream of 
Time" by far the clearest view of chronology 
and history. There are some careless omissions 
in, these^ vrhich will probably be remedied in 
future editi<^ns. Priestley's Charts of History 
and of Biography, can never be obsolete. — 
To me, his Chart of History is not so clear, 
eith^ as Le Sage, or as the Stream of Time: 
but I hear, from those whose judgment I 
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respect, that it conveys fo their minds a cleiir and 
comprehensive view of its subject. 

For the purpose of fixing in the minds of 
children a few of the leading facts of his- 
tory, chronology, and geography, I think, th? 
technical help of what iis called artificial 1^&- 
inory may be safely employed. The •succession 
of Roman emperors, of English kings, the 
large geographical divisions of the world, the 
order of the principal inventions and discove- 
ries — such as those of gunpowder, printing, 
and the mariner's compass; the discovery of 
America, and of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, &c. may be chronologi- 
cally stored in the memory, without injury to 
the understanding. Without enctimbering the 
recollective faculty, twenty or thirty of Gray*k 
memorial lines, may, when selected, be ea^y 
committed to memory. They should be recited 
merely as jargon, till they are perfectly learned 
by rote; then the use of the letters, in the 
terminations of the words, which express the 
dates, should be explained, and the pupil should 
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ht practised in the use of these : they should be 
frequently referred to, in conversation ; the chil« 
dren should be called upon^ and made ready in 
the use of their numerical symbols, and^ at the 
same time, made sensible of the advantage of the 
biowledge they have thus acquiied. 

Any farther than this, I would avoid techni- 
cal memory. Among the ancients, it might, in 
some degree, suj^ly the want of printed books 
of reference ; but, in our days, when knowledge 
of every sort, that has been hitherto acquired, 
may be immediately referred to, in every common 
library, or in the shop of every bookseller, it is 
needle to load the memories of children with 
answers. to eveiy possible question in geography 
and history, and with all such learning, as is to 
be found in task books. 

Before I ,quit the subject, I may be permit- 
ted to si^^est to those who are composing, or 
who intend to compose elementary books for 
children, that what is purely didactic, and all 
general reflections, ought, as much as possible, 
U> be avoided. Action should be introduced 
— Action ! Action ! Whether in morals or 
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8cieiiee> the thing to bd taugkt should leeiK to 
arise from the circumstaiioes^ in which the 
little persons of the drama are placed; and oa 
the proper manner in which this is managed 
will depend the excellence and success of ini* 
tiatory books for children. Entertaining story 
or natural dialogue induces the pupil to read ; 
but, on the other hand, unless some useful in* 
struction be mixed with this entertainment, na* 
thing but mere amusement wiH b^ acceptable, 
and it will be difficult to bring the attention 
to fix itself, without dislike, upon any serious 
subject. 

In fact, early instruction — I may trust my 
own experience, in the education of a large 
family-* early instruction depends more upon 
oral communication, than upon the bociks either 
task books ox books of amusement, that can 
be found for them, or perhaps, that can be writ* 
ten. Books should be used to recal, arrange 
and imprint what is learnt by the senses ; they 
will please the more, when they give hsLck the 
images that have been slightly impressed upon 
the memory. 
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I kmyw dial it is much eaner to point out 
wba^ is desiniUej than to show distinctly the 
neaiis of accomplishing oar wishes. How to 
fill up^ from day to day, the aching vcid^ in the 
little hreasts of c^ldren^ is a question that 
cannot he easily solved. When I recommend 
teachings as much as possible^ hy oral instruo 
ticn^ I have this grand difficulty full in my 
view; but I hope to point out that means may 
be found by which, in some degree, it may be 
obviated. There is scarcely any o^ect, which 
a diild sees or touches^ that may not became 
a subject for conversation and inHructian, 

For instance, is the mother dressing? — the 
things on her dressing table are objects of 
curiosity to the child. The combs are of differ-- 
ent sorts — horn, ivory, box, and tortoise-shell. 
—How can the horns of a cow be made fiat 
90 as to be cut into the shape of a comb?— 
What is ivory? and where is tortoise-shell to 
be had? A cane-bottom chair frequently 
catches the attention of a child— dt may be 
made a first lesson in weaving. ■ „ , At 
breakfast how many objects for instruction ! 
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The water^ in a basin^ reflects the stm^^its 
image dances from place to place^ as the wat^ 
moves. A spoon ' reflects the face^ distorted to 
a frightful length ; if turned in another direie- 
1»on^ the face becomes ridicnloudy short. The 
steam rises from the urn — the top id fenced 
off the tea-urn — or the water bursts* fz^dvt ^ke 
i^ut of the tea-kettle. The child bbfler««i^ 
that the water riass in a lump of sugar that is 
dipped in the tea. The cieam swims on the 
top of the tea — milk mixes with it more' readily 

than cxeam >>At dinner, the back bone 

and fins, and gill of a flsh^ crerfxhone and 
joint of a fowl or a hare, . or of any joint 
of meat, aflKwd subjects of remaili; and all 
these things, though but very little shedid be 
said of them, at any one time^ may, by de- 
grees, be made subservient, not only to anmse- 
ment, but to the acquisition of real k»ow^ 
ledge. 

It is by no means intended to reeotnmend, 
that lectures should be spoken at every ntea), 
or that the appetites of infants should be made 
to wait for an explanation of whatever they feed 
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QtKtfiTrit i». only wggfdfited, that the coomon- 
e$lf: <d9c«m8t»iiie€; of life» And the CQinmonivl; 
4]!bj^9 tiiat Qecur» may beecmie the meaiw 
itf tseaahkig useful factcs and^ what is of mart 
fi^ii)3eqii«»ee^ liabU$ of obeervation and reaatx^^ 
09(9^ * Ik ^y^m be c^ifected, that, allAiough t^ 
jfllbJMto' whicb: are here alluded tc^ are fami* 
liarj-aiid cf : daily occucrenoe in families of aU 
ItavJai^ f«7entB thans^ves ase £cequencly not 
fliffickndy eapafaie of ^visg the instruction whi^ 
i&veq«ia8d«< . . 

1 To this it may he ans?rered, that seareely 
•any parents, are so situate that they may not 
irit^out effort' acquire^ ^m time to time^ the 
Iktl^ kno^riedge which they wLsh to oommu- 
nic^te^^at lea^ so far as is requisite to exeite 
afttd aapporfrfthe cnriosity of their pupiku 

'Ail this may he easily effected by the hi^ier 
dlaaaeb of parents^ who hav» leisure to attend 
to their children; and those parents who have 
noi lime themsalyes to pursue this course of 
tilkioni may find prop^ assisftants^ at no great 
eaqienoe..: There Bre> in England^ many penoos 
who would be suited to such situations^'^ 
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Widows, and elderly umnftnied wmatin, wbo 
toe abcnre the staticm of ordinary domeilieiry tSoA 
yet are not snfflciently instnioted^ or acoomi' 
fished, to beeome goTeruesseSr Sudb per«* 
flons might be anployed, to take the eaily card 
of children^ while the lower officer of the weif* 
serymaid imght be perfonAied by oommoU^ 
uneducated servants. No persen should daily 
or hourly converse with children^ or should 
have power over thein> pr any shore in the 
management of their miuds^ who does net 
possess good temper, and a certain degree of 
good sense. Accomplidonents, learning, €t 
even much infornuUiony in the usual sense of 
the word, will be unnecessary for the khid 
of assistants here described; but the haldt of 
speaking good language, and in a good aecenl, 
b indispensable. All the knovdedge requiute 
for explaining common objeets^ to chfldrea 
from six to eight years old, may be gradually 
acquired, as occasion calls for it daily; and 
good sense, with a Iktle practice, will soon 
teach tke teacher how to manage instructioB 
in conversation. 
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In ^Mnilies of lets afluence^ ^whece this 
suiionliiiate gofemeM, ot atteodant, caitnot be 
a&rded^ and where the Biolher cannot teeure 
a irieBd -to anisl her> or bas not aa eldcar 
dangbter to take a part ia the cane of tbs 
youager ones, the mother must give up more 
of het own time to her children^ than ia usual 
or i^reeable^ or else she must send them to 
acbooL 

H«re ^curs the difficulty of finding schools 
where ^children can be rationally taught j that 
is tq^ say, where distinct and useful knowledge 
niay be . elearly conveyed to. their understand- 
^ngs» withpui unueeessary confinement^ slavish 
habits, or corporal correction. To keep chil* 
dred ^ing over books, that they cannot . un- 
dent^nd^ or casting up sums without making 
^m aeqiMunted with the reasons for the rules, 
which they mechanically fdULow, is all that can 
^ expected from a common schoolmaster, or» 
to speak more prop^ly, from a common 
*iool. Parents send young children to school^ 
w* only to learn what is ' professed to be taug|it« 
but also to keep their troublesome infants out 
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of liatni's way. Were the sohaekiiasfier ever 
80 Tomck enlighteaed^ or emr so wefi- disposed, 
he must coBifly ^^^h the expeclatioiis of pa- 
reats — be must keep his scholars apparently 
at work £or a given number of hoursh»^<«r he 
cannot Attisfy his empldyess^ 

What is to be done? 

Th« flohoobnteter must appear to dot as 
others do. The remedy does not lie with, the 
school^ o)t with the sehoobnastftrj but with the 
parents. Until parents are convince of the 
inefficaey of the present system^ things mtist 
remain as they are. When they are peianaded 
that a reform is necessary, the next thing is to 
consider 'how it caii be aoeompUshed. 

To encourage good elementary schools, 
more libeitd emtduments must be alhiwed to 
schoolmasters and mistresses. To ^&et this 
purpose, without raising the present price of 
schooling, nothing more is necessary, l^an to 
i^orten the present encnrmous duration of 
school hours. 

Two hours' attention is more thi^ suffieidbt 
for the acquirement of any thing, which a 
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yoKxag ckdki^mght to kam in a d^y; and eveti 
UieR two hoars should be inttvrUjpited by a le- 
lamtioB of at leasl one third of that thtte. Thus 
four diflttwu t aets^ or classes^ of scholars tnilght be 
sent dsdiy to the srane school^ and for ^ch clas» 
the present prices should be paid; so that the 
master might have his salarf considerably in- 
creased. Without giving up more of his tamenhan 
he does at present* 

The numerous schools for early education that* 
am establiiddng/ (Ht that are already estaWshed 
in the metfopcdis, and in all the large towns of 
JB^and, xviU, if they be properly managed^ 
leave littk to be desired upon the subject of edu-* 
cation for children between the years of seven 
and twdkve. 

The active modes of instruction which Bell 
andf. Laneaater have introduced^ are fully as 
advantageous as the low price of schooling; 
the diildren are prevented from drowsing over 
their le0Sdns> and their little bodies are kept in 
some degree of motion. Certain petty mounter 
bankismg will, by degrees^ be laid aside; and 
the good sense of the excellent persons who 
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give nol only \tlieiir> moaey^ but ikidt txpae, to 
tl^e supcarintepdeaoe of sueh estaUkhmeatft, will 
soon improve whatever requires €iiiffiidfftioa. 

A good ostein for infant managemmU, 'as 
it relates to the temper/ the habits of trut&^ in« 
dustry> cleanliness^ neatness, and to the form- 
ing children to habits of observation, reason* 
ing, ^nd good sense — objects of far greater 
consequence than the mere tc^uhing to, res^d 
and writOf or cast up accounts — remains sMli t0 
be formed and executed. . Such schools arc^ wsnt» 
ing, both for the middling classes and for the 
lower classes of the people; aiid I apprehend, 
that they cannot well be formed any way so well 
as by actual experiment. 

Ladies who have leisure, may, in .the coun*^ 
try, make trials of whati^yer Occurs to.tliem on 
this subject. The occupations and plays, 
liberty and restraint, rewaids and pupishments 
of children, in those little communities we call 
schools, may thus be examiued> and tkeii: re- 
spective excellence and defects may be cxym* 
pared ; and, in time, some general results will 
be established. 
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Fctr iMch an inqmiy:, next te a steady deore tp 
be at metkf^i pttHsnt attention firom day to day i» 
what mast 'be the most eifeetuaL 

Th«ie sdiODiB are what are commonly called 

A dame school^ sudi as may prepare children 
fbt ^sfnhiaries of a higher class^ should^ as much 
as possible^ resemlde a large private family^ where 
the mi^ress may be considered as the motheiv 
The children never should be out of the sighl; 
of their mistress^ and their plays as well at 
their tasks should be equally an object of her 
care. Ajid here, as in every other place of in- 
struction, the hours, or rather the minutes of 
labour, should be short, with frequent intermis- 
sion; so that the habit of attention may, by 
cl^rees, be induced, and may, by reiteration, be 
fortified. 

Much of that useful enthusiasm which ani- 
mates all classes of people to encourage 
schools for young children, is owing to the 
female sex. They have more immediate op- 
portunities of seeing the necessity^ and of ap- 
preciating the merit of such schools; their lei- 
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sure permits them to iaspeet, more' mbnitely, 
establishmentg of this sort: and their acquaint'- 
ance with the early propensntiea and hafails of 
children eiaUes them to direct saccearfolly 
their instruction; and it may he reascmably 
hoped that, tinder their care, dame schools, 
with mistresses judicimisly chosen, any be es- 
tablished wherever they are wanting. An- 
other generation will reap the adr«its^ies of 
what has been begun in this ;. and teachers of 
both sexes^.and of various degrees of 'inforiBatioiii 
will hereafter be procured with ease ; and elemen* 
tary schools will be established in tvery part rf 
the United Kingdom. 

R. L. E. 
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Frank was very fond of playing at 
battledore and shuttlecock: but h6 
could not always play when he liked^ 
or as long as he liked it^ because he had 
no battledore or shuttlecock of his own; 
He determined to try to make a shut- 
tlecock for himself; but he had no 
cork for the bottom of it, and he had 
only five feathers, which had once be- 
longed to an old worn-out shuttlecock* 
They were ruffled and bent. His mo- 
ther was very busy, so that he did not 
like to interrupt her, to ask for more 
feathers ; and his father was out riding, 
so that Frank could not ask him for a 
cork. His brother Edward advised 
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him to put off trying to make his shut- 
tlecock, till his mother was not busy, 
and till his father should return from 
riding; but Frank was so impatient 
that he did not take this prudent advice. 
He set to work immediately, to make 
the bottom of his shuttlecodc of one 
jsnd of the handle of his pricker, which 
he sawed off, because he thought that it 
jreaembled the bottom of a shuttlecock 
in shape more than any other bit of 
^ood whidi he possessed. When he 
tried to make holes in it for the feathery 
Jie found that the wood was extremely 
liard ; he tried and tried in vain ; and, at 
Jast, snap went the end of the prieker. 
it broke in two ; and Frank was so sorry, 
that he began to cry : but, recollecting 
.that his tears would not mend his prick- 
.er, he dried bis eyes, and resolved to 
liear the lofis of it like a mau» He ex« 
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ammed the stump of the pricker, which 
he held in his hand, and he found that 
there was enough of the steel left to he 
'sharpened again. He h^an to file it, 
as well as he could; and> after taking 
isome pains, he sharpened it: but he 
did toot attempt to make any more 
holes in the hard wood, lest he should 
break the pricker again. He said t6 
himself — "Edward gave me good ad- 
vice, atid I win now take it: I will 
Wait till my father comes home, and 
till my mother is not busy ; and then I 
will ask them for what I want/* 

The next day his fether gave him a 
cork, and his mother gave him some 
feathers ; and, after several trials, he at 
last made a shuttlecock, which flew to*- 
lerably well. He was eager to try it, 
and he ran to his brxrther Edward, and 
showed it to him ; and Edward Iflced 
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the shuttlecock, but could not then play, 
because he was learning his Latin 
lesson. 

" Well ! I will have patience till to- 
morrow, if I can," said Frank. 

It happened this same evening, that 
Frank was present, when his brother 
Edward and three of his cousins were 
dressing to act a pantomime. They 
were in a great hurry. They had lost 
the burnt cork, with which they were 
to blacken their eyebrows. They look- 
ed every where that they could think 
of for it, but all in vain ; and a me&- 
/senger came to tell them, that every 
body was seated, and that they 
must begin to act the pantomime di- 
rectly. They looked with still more 
eagerness for this cork, but it could not 
be found ; and they did not know where 
to get another. 
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**l have one f I have one ! I have a 
eork ! you shall have it in a minute!'* 
cried the good-natured little Frank. 
He ran up stairs directly, pulled all 
the feathers out of his dear shuttlecock, 
burnt the end of the cork in the candle, 
and gave it to his friends. They did 
not kno?f» at this moment, that it was 
the cork of Frank's shuttlecock ; but, 
when they afterwards found it out, they 
were very much obliged to him; and 
when his father heard this instance of 
his good-nature, he was much pleased. 
He set Frank upon the table, before 
him, after dinner, when all his friends 
were present, and said to him— » 

**My dear little son, I am glad to 
find that you are of such a generoui 
disposition. Believe me, such a dispo^ 
^ition is of more value than all the bat^ 
tledores and shutfleeodes in the worlds 
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<-»you are welcome to as many corks 
'and feathers as you please ! — you, who 
are so willing to help your friends in 
their amusements, shall find that we 
are all ready and eager to assist you in 
yours." 

Close to the garden, which Frank's 
mother had given to him, there was a 
hut, in which garden tools and water- 
ing pots used formerly to be kept ; but 
it had been found to be too small for 
this purpose, and a larger had been 
built in another part of the kitchen 
garden : nothing was now kept in that 
which was near Frank's garden but 
some old flower-pots and pans, Frank 
used to like to go into this hut, to play 
with the flower pots; they were piled 
up higher than his head ; and one dayt 
ivhen he was pulling out from the un-« 
dermost part of the pile a. large pan, 
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tbe whole pile of flower-pots shook 
from bottom to top, and one of the 
uppermost flower-^pots fell down. If 
Frank had not run out of the way in 
an instant, it would have fallen on his 
head« As soon as he had a little re- 
covered from his fiight, he saw that the 
flower-pot had been broken by the fall, 
and he took up the broken pieces, and 
went into the house^ to his mother, to 
tell her what had happened. He found 
his father and mother sitting at the table^ 
writing letters: they both looked up^ 
when he came in, and said— 

" What is the matter, Frank ? — you 
look very pale.'* 

^^ Because, mamma^ I have broken 
this flower-pot." 

<* Well, my dear, you do rightly to 
«ome and tell us that you broke it Jt 
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is an accident. There is no occasion to 
be frightened about it/* 

"No, mamma: it was not that, 
which frightened me so much* But it 
is well that I did not break my own 
head and all the flower-pots in the 
garden house.'* 

Then he told his mother how he had 
attempted to pull out the undermost 
pan, and how •* the great pile shook 
from top to bottom.** 

" It is well you did not hurt yourself, 
indeed, Frank ! '* said his mother. 

His father asked if there was a key 
^0 the door of the hut. 

"Papa, there is an old, rusty feck, 
but no key.'* 

" The gardener has the key — I wiH 
go for it directly," sSaid liis fiither, 
tising front his seat; **and I-willfedt 
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that door, lest the boy should do the 
same thing again." 

^^ No, papa/' said Frank ; " I am not 
so silly, as to do again what I know 
might hurt me.'* 

** But, my dear, without doing it on 
purpose, you might, by accident, when 
you are playing in that house, shake 
those pots, and pull them down upon 
yourself. Whenever there is any real 
.danger you know I always tell you of 
it. And it is much better to prevent 
any evil than to be sorry for it after- 
wards. I will go this minute and look 
for the key, and lock the door,'* con- 
tinued his father. 

"Papa," said Frank, stopping him, 
•** you need not go for the key, nor lock 
the door ; for, if you desire me not to 
play in the old garden house, I will 
ttot play there; I will not go in, I 
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promise you ; I will never even open Ihe 
door.** 

"Very well, Frank: I can trust to 
your promise. Therefore I wtot no lock 
and key — Your word is enough.*' 

" But only take eare you do hot 
forget^ and run in by accident, Frank,'* 
said his mother; ''as you have such a 
habit of going in there, you might 
forget*' 

^ Mamma, I will not forget my pro- 
mise," said Frank. 



A FEW days after this time, Frank's 
father and mother were walking in the 
garden, and they came to the old garden 
house, and they stopped and looked at 
the door^ which was a little open. This 
door could not be blown open by the 
wind, because it stuck against the ground 
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at OBB eora^, and could not be easily 
moved. 

**l assure you, mamma, I did not 
fovget^^I did not open it — I did not go 
in, indeed, papa," said Frank. 

Hisr father answered — •* We did not 
suipeet you ei having opened the door, 
Frank/' 

And his fatlter and mothm: looked at 
one another and smiled* 

His father cidled the garden^*, and 
de»red that he would not open the door 
of the old garden house ; and he ordered 
that none of the servants should go^ in 
tbere« 

A week passed, and anotha* week pass- 
ed, a^d a third week passed, and again 
Frank's lather and mother were walking 
in t^e gar^n ; and his mother said — 

<' Let us go and look at the old garden 
bouse." 
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His father and mother went together, 
and Frank ran after them, rejoicing that 
he had kept his promise — he never had 
gone into that house, though he had been 
often tempted to do so, because he had 
left there a little boat of which he was 
very fond. When his Either and mother 
had looked at the door of the garden 
house, they again looked at each other 
and smiled, and said — 

** We are glad to see, Frank, that 
you have kept your word, and that you 
have not opened this door.**" 

" I have not opened the door, papa,** 
answered Frank ; " but how do you 
know that by only looking at it ?'^ 
• " You may find out how we know it J 
and we had rather that you should find 
it out, than that we should tell it to 
you," said his father. 

Frank guessed, first, that they recoL 
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lected exactly how far open the door 
had been left, and that they saw it was 
now open exactly to the same place. 
But bis father answered, that this wai^ 
not the way ; for that they could not be 
certain, by this means, that the door 
had not been opened wider, and then 
shut again to the same place. 

**Papa, you might have seen the 
mark in the dust, which the door would 
have made in opening. Was that the 
way, papa ? '* 

•^ No ; that is a tolerably good way ; 
but the trace of the opening of the 
door might have been effaced^ that is, 
rubbed out, and the ground might 
have been smoothed again. There is 
another circumstance, Frank, which, 
if you observe carefully, you may dis- 
cover.** 

Frank took hold of the door, and was 
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going to move it ; but his father stoj^ped 
his hand. 

" You must not more the do(H>— look 
at it without stirriQg it." 

Frank looked carefuUy, and ihen ex<* 
^aimed^^ 

*< Tve found it out, papa ! I've fotind 
it out!^ — I see a spider's wel^ with all 
its fine thin rings and spokes, like a 
wheel, just at the top of the door, and 
it stretches from the top of the door t6 
this post, against which the door shuts. 
Now, if the door had been shut or 
opened wider, this spider's web would 
have been crushed (h* broken — • the 
door could not have been shut or 
opened without breaking it.«^May I 
try, papa ? " 

<* Yes, my dear." 

He tried to open Uie door, and th^ 
spider's web broke, and tfaii4» part of it 
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whii^ bad %een ^Astened to the door feH 
down, and hung against the post^ 

" Yott hare found it out now, Frank, 
you see," said his father. 

His i»other was going to ask him, if « 
he knew how a spider makes his web, 
but dhe £rt;o{^ped, and £d not then ask 
bim tlHs question, because she saw that 
he was tliinking of his little boat 

" Yeij, my dear Frank! you may go 
into the house now,** said his mother, 
'' and take youir little boat." 

Fratik ran in, and seizing it^ hugged 
it in his arms. 

•' My dear little boat, how glad I am 
to have you again ! " cried he : *' 1 widi 
I might go to the river side this evening, 
and swim it ; there is a fine wind, and 
it would sail fast." 

Frank was never allowed to go to the 
river sidoi to. swim his boat, without his 
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father or mother, or eldest brothe)*, could 
go with him." 

. *• Mamma, will you ? ^ said he — **Can 
you be so good as to go with me this 
evening, to the river side, that I may 
swim my boat?*' 

His mother told him, that she had 
intended to walk another way ; but that 
she would willingly do what he asked 
her, as he had done what she desired. 
His father said the same, and they weift 
to the river side. His father walked on 
the banks, looking till he saw a place 
where he thought it would be safe for 
Frank to swim his boat* He found a 
place where the river ran in between 
two narrow banks of land : such a place* 
Frank's father told him, in large rivers, 
is called a creek. 

The Water, in this creek, was very 
shallow ; so shallow, that you could see 
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the sand and many coloured pebbles 
at tbe bottom : yet it was deep enough 
for Frauk^s little boat to float upon it. 
Frank put his boat into the water — 
he laundbed it — and set the sail to the 
wind ; that is, turned it so that the 
wind blew against it, and drove the 
boat on. 

It sailed swiftly over the smooth water, 
and Frank was happy looking at it and 
directing it various ways, by setting or 
turning the sail in difSsrent directions, 
and then watching which way it would 
go. 

<* Mannna,'* said, he, after his mother 
had remained a good while, **you are 
very good-natured to stop with me so 
long; but I am afraid you will not have 
time to come again to-morrow ; and, if 
you cannot, I shall not have tl^ plea- 
sure of swhtttiafaig my boat.-*-Fkpa, tlrt 
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water is so very diallow here, and kll 
the way along this creek, that, if I was 
to fall in, 1 could not drawn myself; 
.and the hanks are so close, that I could 
walk to them, and get ou dry land^ 
directly, I wish, papa, you would lest 
me come here whenever I please, with- 
out any body with me ; then I should 
not be obliged to wait till mamma had 
time, or till my brother Edward had 
done his lesson ; then I could swim my 
boat so happily, papa, whenever I 
pleased." 

" But how can I be sure that you 
will never go to any other part of the 
river, Frank?'* 

" You know, papa, I did not open 
the door, or go into that garden house, 
after you had desired me not, and after 
I had promised that I would not ; and, 
if I promise that I will not gq to ^ny 
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other part of the river, you know you 
can believe me." 

"Very true, Frank; and, therefore^ 
I grant your request. I can trust to 
your doing what I desire you to do; 
and I can trust to your promise. You 
may come here whenever you please, 
and sail your boat in this creek, from 
the stump of this willow tree, as far 
in this way toward the land as you 
please." 

Frank dapped his hands joyfully, and 
cried, " Thank you, papa !— thank you ! 

Mamma, do you hear that? Papa 

has given me leave to come to this 
place, whenever I please, to swim my 
boat; for ho trusts to my promise, 
mamma.'' 

« Yes, that is a just reward for you, 
Frank," said his mother, *' The being 
believed another time, and the being 
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mote an<J more trusted, is tke just re- 
ward for having done as^ you said th»t 
you would do, and for having kept your 
promise.'* 

<^Oh! thank you, mamma — thank 
you, papa, for trusting to my promise f ** 
said Frank. 

" You need not thank me, my dear, 
for believing you," said his father; "for 
I cannot help believing you, because you 
speak truth. Being beUeved is not 
only the reward, but the necessary eon» 
sequence of speaking truth.'' 



Next morning, at breakfest, Frank'* 
father told him, that if all the flower 
pots were carried out of the old gardeii 
house, and if they were removed with- 
out being broken, he would give the 
tmpty hut to Frairk for his Own. * 
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^* For my own !" cried Frank, leaping 
from his chair with delight — " For my 
own, papa ! — ^And do you mean, that I 
may new roof it and thatch it?" 

^ If you can/' said his father, smiling. 
" You may do what you please with it 
as soon as the flower pots are removed ; 
but not till then : they must all be car- 
ried to this house at the other end of the 
garden, before I give you the hut. How 
will you get this done, Frank ? for you 
are not tall enough to reach to the upper- 
most part of the pile yourself; if you 
begin at the bottom, you will pull them 
all down and hurt yourself, and you 
would break them, and I should not 
give you the house." 

" Papa, perhaps the gardener——** 
" No, the gardener is busy." 
Frank looked round the breakfast 
table at bis brother Edward and at his 
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three cousins, William^ Cbatke, ai^ 
Frederick-^they all smiled, and iiiime- 
diately said, that they would undevtfik^ 
to carry the flower pots for faim. 

The moment they had eaten their 
breakfast, which they made ha^ to 
finish, they iJl ran out to the old garden 
bouse* Edward took a wooden stool, 
mounted upon it, and handed down, 
cardully, the uppermost of the gard^aaa 
pots to his cousins, who stood bei^w, 
and they carried them to the new gardefi 
bouse. 

As all these hoys helped one anotber^ 
and worked with good will, and in good 
or4er, the great pile was soon earned 
away — so soon, that Frank was quite 
surprised to see it was gone. Not one 
flower pot was broken* Frank ran to 
tell his father this ; and his father went 
out, and saw that tlie garden pots had 
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bem m&ly removed ; and thra he gave 
t]ie house to Ffaak, and put the key df 
it iQto Im h«d. 

Frank tamed to his brother Edward 
and his oousias, and said, ^Edward, 
how good you and my cousins were to 
hdp me V 

^ You deserved that we should do 
this for you," said Edward. <*We do 
not &rget how good*iiattired you were 
to us about the cork cxf your shuttlecock. 
When we were in distress, you helped 
us; so, it was fair that we should help 
you, wh^n you wanted it.*' 

"Yes," said his father, '' thcNse who 
are ready to hdlp others generally find 
oth^s ready to help them. — This is 
the natural and just reward of good 
liature." 

*' Reward ! papa," said Frank : ^ that 
Word you used several times yestorday^ 
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and again to-day; and it always puts 
me in mind of the time when you gave 
me my Bewick on Quadrupeds. You 
gave it to me — do you remember?— as a 
reward for having, as you wrote in the 
book, cured myself of a foolish habit. 
I recollect that was the first time I ever 
exactly understood the meaning of the 
word reward** 

^ ^* And what do you undersf niid, 
Frank, by the word reward?*' said his 
father. 

**0 papa! I know very well; for 
mamma then told me, 'a «eward is 
something we like, something we wish 

to have, something '* papa, I thought 

I could explain it better; I cannot ex- 
plain it in words ; but I know what it 
is. ■ Will you explain it to me again, 
papa?" 

** Do you try first, if you understand 
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what it means ; and if you will stand 
still, and have a little patience^ you will 
p^r^aps be able to find words to ex- 
press your thoughts. Try, and do 
not look back at the dear hut ; the hut 
is there^ and will not run away; you 
will kave time enough, all the morning 
and all the evening, to play in it, and to 
do what you please with the roof of it. 
S09 now stand still, and show me, that 
yon can command your attention for a 
few minutes — ^What is a reward ? '* 

Franks after he had considered for a 
few moments, answered : — 

*'A reward is something that is 
given to us for having done right ; no, 
it is not always a thing, for though the 
first reward that was given to me was a 
thing — a book — yet I have had rewards 
that were of a different sort* That was 
a reward to me yesterday about thd 
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boat ; and when you» papa, or when 
mamma praises xne^ that is a sort of 
reward," 

** It is," said his father. 

"Papa, I believe," continued Frai^k^ 
^ that a reward is any sort of pje^^urf^^ 
which is given to us, for dpis^ right. 
Is it, papa?" 

"It is, my dear. Now answer n^^ 
one or two more questions, and then I 
will reward your patience, by letting 
you go to your hut/* 

"I am not thinking of that, ^ow, 
papa ; I will stay and answer as many 
questions as you please/' 

" Then what do you think," said his 
father, "is the use of rewards?" 

" To make me — to make all people 
do right, I beheve." 

" True ; and how do rewards make 
pUj or make other people do right ?*' 
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••Wby-"— " Frank paused^ and 
considered a little while. 

**Papa, you know I like, and all 
other people like, to have rewards, be- 
cause they are always pleasures; and 
when I know I am to have a reward, 
or, when I hope even that I shall he 
rewarded for doing any right thing, I 
ivish, and try to do it ; and if I have 
been Rewarded once, I think I shall be 
rewarded again for doing the same sort 
of thing ; and, therefore, I wish to do it. 
And even^ if I have not had the reward 
myself, if I have seen another person 
rewarded for doing something weD, I 
think, and hope, that, perhaps, I may 
have the same, if I do the same, and 
that makes me wish to do it. When 
you gave John, the gardener's boy, a 
little watering pot, because he had made 
a net for the cherry trees, I remembw 
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I wished to make a net too, because I 
hoped that you would give me a water* 
ingpot; and when mamma praised my 
brother Edward, and gave him a table^ 
with a drawer in it, as a reward for 
keeping his room in order, I be^n to 
try to keep my room in better order— 
and you know, Edward, I have kept it in 
order, in better order, ever since. Papa, 
that is all I can think of, about the 
use of rewards — J cannot explain it 
better/* 

** You have explained it as well as I 
expected that you could, Frank.^ — Now 
run off to your hut, or your house^ 
whichever you please to call it/* 



Frank found, that there were holes 
ia the thatch of his house, and that. 
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when it rained, the rain came through 
these holes and wetted him, and spoiled 
the things which he kept in his house-— 
therefore, be wished to mend the thatch. 
He went to his father, and asked him, 
if he would be so good as to give him 
some straw. 

His father said that he would, if 
Frank would do something fbr him, 
which he wanted to have done. 

** I will do any thing I can for you, 
papa," said Frank.—" What is it?'* 

" Look at those laburnums, Frank," 
said his fether. ** Do you see a number 
of blackish dry pods hanging from the 
branches?" 

" Yes, papa, a great number." 

"Do you know what those pods 
contain?" 

**Yes; little black shining seeds— 
tht seeds of the kbunram tree.** 
D 3 
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'' I Tvant to have all those seeds, that 
I may sow them in the ground, and 
that I may have more lahurnum trees. 
Now, Frank, if before the sun sets, this 
evening, yoii bring me all those seeds, 
I will give you straw enough to mend 
the thatch of your house." 

" Thank you, papa.-^I will work 
very hard, and gather them as fast as I 
can," 

^^ Frank ran for his basket^ and began 
to pluck the pods from the lower 
branches of one of the laburnums. 
Soon he had filled his basket with the 
pods, and then those which he tried to 
cram in at the top of the basket sprang 
up again, and fell over the sides ; so he 
began to make a heap on the ground 
of the pods, which he afterwards pulled 
from the tree. When he had finished 
gathering all that he could reach from 
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the lower branches of one tree, he went 
to the lower branches of the next, and 
made a heap under that tree; and so 
on. There were nine laburnum trees; 
and when he had got to the ninth tree, 
and was pulling the seeds from that, he 
heard a rustling noise behind him ; 
and, turning round, he saw Pompey, 
the little dog, dragging the labumma 
seeds about in his mouth. 

"O Pompey! Pompey! let those 
alone ! " cried Frank. 

But as fast as he drove him from one 
heap, Pompey ran to another, and 
scratched and scattered about the heaps 
with his feet, and snatched up the pods 
in his mouth, and scampered with theni 
over the garden, while Frank ran after 
him ; till at last he caught the dog, and, 
in spite of Pompey's struggling, carried 
him out of the garden, and shut the door# 
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When he had put Pompey out, he col- 
lected all his pods together again ; and, 
just when he had done so, the gardener 
opened the garden door and Pompey 
was squeezing in between the gardener's 
legs ; but Frank called loud, to beg that 
the gardener would keep him out : and, 
every time any body opened the garden 
door, Frank was obliged to watch, and 
to call to them, making the same request. 
This was so troublesome, and interrupted 
him so often, that Frank thought it 
would be better to carry his heaps of 
pods Into his garden house, and to lock 
the door, so that Pompey could not get 
in to pull them about. Frank carried 
the heaps, dropping many pods by the 
way, and going backwards and forwards 
fco often, that this took up a great 
deal of time. He heard the dock strike 
three. 
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** Three o'clock already !" said Frank 
to himself, looking at the number 
of pods, which hung on the upper 
branches of the laburnums. "How 
much I have to do, and how little I 
have done ! O Pompey ! Pompey ! 
you don't know the mischief you have 
done me,'' said he, as the dog squeezed 
his way in, when the gardener agaiu 
opened the door, 

" Indeed, master," said the gardener^ 
'* I cannot keep him out." 

" Well, Pompey, come in ! you can- 
not do me any more harm. Now, you 
may run snuflSng about the garden,' as 
much as you please, for my seeds are 
safe locked up*" 

But though the pods were safe, yet 
it wasted Frank's time sadly, to lock 
and unlock the door every time he had 
a fresh basketful to throw into tl}e 
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house ; and be was obliged to keep tbe 
basket hanging always upon his arm, 
lest Pompey should get at it. Frank 
lost time, also, in jumping up and down 
every five minutes from the stool, on 
^hich he was obliged to stand to reach 
the pods from the higher branches, and 
moving this stool from place to place 
took up time. Presently, he had ga- 
thered all that he could reach when 
standing upon the stool, even when he 
stood on tiptoe, and stretched as far as 
he could possibly reach. Then there 
was time lost in fixing a step ladder, 
which his father lent to him, upon con- 
dition, that he should never get upon it, 
till he had fixed it quite steadily, and 
had put in a certain prop, all which re- 
quired some minutes to settle properly. 
The running up and down this laddei^, 
with his basket, continually, as it was 
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filled, tired Frank, aud delayed hip so 
much, that he got on with his business 
very slowly, though he worked as hard 
as he could. 

. The moming^ passed, and the even- 
ing came; and after dinner Frank 
jiUnaped from his chair as soon as the 
tablecloth was taken away, and said 
bj^ must go to his work, for that he was 
afraid he should not be able to finish it 
before sunset. His brother Edward and 
his three cousins said, that they would 
help him, if his father had no objection. 
His father said, that he had no objec- 
tion ; that he should be glad that they 
shoufd help Frank, because he had 
worked so hard, and had been so good- 
humoured when the little dog had hin- 
dered him. 

Frank ran to the laburnum trees^ 
loUoved by his brother and cousins^ re- 
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joicing. As he went, he said — '*Now 
we shall get on so quick! — as quickly 
^s we did when you all helped me to 
move the flower-pots," 
^ "Yes/' said Edward, **and for the 
same reason.'* 

**Yes; because there are so many 
of us," said Frank. 

**And for another reason/* said Ed- 
ward, 

" What other reason ?" 

«* Look, and you will see," said his 
father. 

Then Edward settled, that each per* 
son should do so, that they might each 
do what they could do best, and that 
they might help one another, and do 
what they wanted, as quickly as they 
could. Edward was to stand upon the 
ladder, because he was the tallest, and 
he could reach most easily to the up-. 
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permost branches of the tree : he was 
not obliged to run up and down the lad- 
der, to carry the seeds ; because Frank 
was appointed to collect and carry the 
pods off, as fast as Edward gathered, 
and threw them to the ground, Fre- 
derick and William sat on the grass at 
the door of the hut, where the great 
heap had been collected; and it was 
Charles's business to supply them with 
pods, from which they shelled the 
seeds. As soon as Edward had finished 
pulling all the pods from the trees, he 
joined Frederick, and William, and 
helped to shell the seeds, that is, to pick 
them out of the pods ; and as soon as 
Frank had brought from underneath the 
trees all the pods, that had been thrown 
there, he was set to open the pods, 
ready for the pickers ; and Charles, who 
had, by this time, brought out all that 
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were in the hut, was now empl<^ed 
constantly in collecting and throwing 
into a heap the empty husks— because 
it was found that time had been lost in 
searching the empty husksy which had 
been often mistaken, at first sights 
for full pods. 

" Ay/' said Frank, " now I see the 
other reason that you meant, Edward-— 
I see why we go on so quickly and 
well; because each person does one 
thing, and the thing he can do be$t~ 
so no time is lost.*' 

No time was lost And they finish*- 
ed their work, had the laburnum seeds 
shelled and collected in a brown papar 
bag, and all the rubbish and husks 
cleared away, just as the sun was set- 
ting. 

''Here are mamma and papa com- 
ing to see if we have done!'* cried 
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Frank; **and we have done. Come, 
papa ; come as quickly as you please ; 
here are the seeds, all ready ! — But do 
you know, papa," continued Frank, as 
he put the bag of seeds into his father's 
hands, "it was as rauch as ever we 
eould do, for I lost so much time this 
morning. It was all we could do, to 
make up for it this evening. And, 
though there were so many of us, and 
though we all went on as fast as we 
tould, I am sure we should never have 
finished it in time, if we had not ma- 
naged as we have done." 

His father asked him in what manner 
they had managed. Frank explained 
and showed how they had divided the 
work among them, so as to save time. 
His father told him, that manufacturers 
and workmen, who are obliged to do 
a great deal of work in a short time, 
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always, if they are wise, help one an- 
other, and save time, in the same man-* 
ner, that he and his brother and ooosins 
had done. <* And this," added he» 
tomiiig to Edward, *^this is what is 
called the divisioM qflabourJ* 

" In making this pin," continued he, 

taking a pin from Frank's mother 

«in making a pin, eighteen different 
workmen are employed. In a manu- 
factory for making pins each work- 
men does that part which he can do 
best. One man dra¥rs out the wire, of 
which the pins are made ; another 
straightens it ; a third cuts it ; a fourth 
grinds it at the top, ready to receive the 
heads. To make the heads requires the 
different work of two or three men. 
Another man*s business is to put on the 
heads; another 's^ to sharpen the points; 
and sticking the pins in the papers is a 
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business by itself. Now one workman, 
if he was to try to make a pin, without 
any assistance from others, could not, 
probably, make a single pin ; certainly 
he would not be able to make twenty 
in a day. But with even nine men to 
assist him, dividing the labour amongst 
them, as I have described to you, they 
could all together make forty-eight 
thousand pins in a day ; m that each of 
the ten men might be redconed to make 
four thousand eight hundred pins.** 

"Ten men make forty eight thou- 
sand pins in a day!" cried Frank; 
''and one man four thousand eight 
hundred pins ! — O papa ! is this 
true?" 

"Yes, I believe it is true," said his 

father. " When we go in, your brother 

jQdward ^laU lead to us au account of 

e3 
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this, if he likes it, from the hook in 
which I read it* — ^But, Frank, look 

^ ^'I have seen a small manufactory of this 
kind " (viz. of pin making), *' where ten men 
only were employed^ and where some of them, 
consequently, performed two or three distinct 
operations. But, though they were very poor, 
and, therefore, but indifferently accommodated 
with the necessary machinery, they could, 
when they exerted themselves, make, among 
them, about twelve pounds of pins in a day. 
There are, in a pound, upwards of four thousand 
pins of a middle size. Those ten persons, 
therefore, could make upwards of forty-eight 
thousand pins in a day. Each person, there- 
fore, making a tenth part of forty-eight thousand 
pins, might be considered as making four 
thousand eight hundred pins in a day. But, if 
they had all wrought separately and independ- 
ently, and without any of them having been 
educated to this peculiar business, they car- 
ainly could not each of them have made twen- 
ty« perhaps not one pin a day; that is, ceF« 
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what domes here!" added his~ father, 
pointing to a labourer, who now came 
into the garden with a great bundle of 
straw-^" Where would you like to have 
it put?" 

Frank chose to have it in his garden 
house ; and his father ordered, that it 
should be put there. Then Frank 
thanked his brother and cousins for 
helping him so kindly ; and he said, 
that he thought he should never forget 
Ae advantage of the division of labour. 



Some time ago, Frank had told his 
father that he would persevere in try- 

taiiily> not tlie two hundred and fortieth part of 
what they are at present capable of performing, 
in consequence of a proper division and combination 
of their different operations/'— iSmM'^ JVeaUh of 
Nations, vol. i. page 6, quarto editigj^^gl^ 
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ing to learn to read, that he might he 
ahle to employ and to entertain him* 
self. He did as he said that he would 
do. He persevered, till he bad learned 
to read quite easily. Then he read, in 
books, which his mother lent him, ac- 
counts of the camel; of which, ever 
since be had seen the print of it, he bad 
wished to know the history. He read 
also entertaining accounts of the ele- 
phant, and of many other animals. 
In the books, whidi w^e knt to him, 
be read only what he could under- 
stand ; when he came to any thing that 
be did not understand he asked his fa- 
ther or mother to explain it to him. 
If they had not time to attend to him, 
or to answer his questions, he went on 
to some other part of the book, which 
be could understand ; or he left off read- 
ing, and wbnt to do wmetbing else. 
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Whenever he felt tired of reading, or 
whenever he wanted to hear or see 
something, that was going on in the 
room with him, and found that he could 
not attend to what he was reading, he 
always shut the hook, and put it away 
—he never kept a book before him 
when he was tired or sleepy, or when he 
was thinking of something else. 

So Frank became very fond of read-' 
ing. He could now employ himself 
happily on rainy days, when he could 
not run about out of doors, or when he 
had no one to talk or to play with in 
the house. At night, when the candles 
came, and when all the rest of the family 
began to read, Frank also could read ; 
and he said— ^ 

"Papa, now I am as happy as you 
are, when the candles come! — ^Thank 
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you, mamma, for teaching me to 
read.** 

His mother gaye him a book, called 
^ The Book of Trades!" When she gave 
it to him, she said to him — 

" Frank, there are many parts of this 
book which you cannot yet under- 
stand: but you will, I think, be en- 
tertained by looking over the prints of 
the men and women, at work at their 
different trades, and you will under* 
stand some of the descriptions of what 
they are doing* 

Frank thanked his mother, and he 
looked over all the prints in the four vo- 
lumes of this book. He looked at each 
print carefuUy, and examined every 
thing in it before he turned over the 
leaf to look for another. He was 
pleased with the print of the ehafidleri 
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making candles ; and of the shoemaker, 
making shoes ; and of the turner^ turn- 
ing at his lathe ; and of the rope-maker^ 
making .ropes; and of the weaver, 
working at his loom. After he had 
looked at these prints, he read some of 
the explanations and descriptions, in 
hopes that he should be hetter able to 
understand the prints. He b^an with 
the chandler, who, as his mother told 
him, is 9 person who makes candles: 
and Frank was curious to know how 
candles are made. But there were 
^veral words, in this account of candle- 
making, <^ which he did not know th^ 
meaning; and there was one whol^ 
sentence, about hales qf cotton perjbrmr 
ing quarantine^ which puzeled him 
sadly. His mother explained to him 
seyeral of iihe wordsi which be idid^not 
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understand ; but she told him^ that she 
could not then explain to him what was 
meant by performing quai<antine ; and 
that he could understand how candles 
were made, without having this sentence 
explained to him. 

"Mamma," said Frank, "I do now 
know pretty well how they are made, 
but I think I should understand it all a 
great deal better, if I were to see it 
done — Mamma, 1 wish I could see 
somebody making candles." 

A few days afterwards Frank's mo- 
ther called him to her, and told him 
that the cook was going to make some 
candles — " Should you like to see them 
made, Frank?" 

" Yes, very much indeed !** said Frank: 
** thank you, mamma, for calling me." 

Then his mother took him to the 
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room, where the cook was preparing to 
make mould candles. The first thing 
•he saw was a large saucepan, which the 
cook had taken off the fire to cool. 
Frank asked what was in the saucepan. 
He was told that it was full of melted " 
mutton suet. Some suet, which had not 
been melted, was shown to him ; he said 
that it looked like cold fat ; and he was 
told, that this suet was the fat of mutton. 
The next thing, which Frank saw, 
was a wooden frame, or stand, about 
the height of a common table. In this 
stand were a number of round holes, 
through each of which hung a tube, or 
hollow pipe of pewter, the size of a 
candW These hollow pipes were ta- ' 
per ; that is, narrower at one end than 
at the other, and growing narrower and 
narrower by degrees. The largest ends 
were uppermost, as the pipes hung in 
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the frame ; so that they looked like the 
shapes of candles, with the part that is 
usually lighted hanging downwards; 
at the narrow end, these pewter tuhes 
were made in the shape of the top of a 
tallow oaqdle before it is lighted* 

^^ Mamma! I know what this is!" 
cried Frank ; ** and I know what it is 
for« It is the same sort df thing which 
I saw in the print of the tallow-cha&4- 
ler, in the Book of Trades. These pipes 
are the moulds, in which the caudl^ 
are to be made; the melted stufi^ the 
melted suet, is to be poured into this 
open mouth, and it runs all the way 
down, down — Then it is left to pod, 
and then it is pulled out» and the can- 
dle is made — this broadest end is the 
bottom of the candle, which is to gp 
into the candlestick, and this narrow 
fiad the top — it is hanging ngsiifi 
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Amn now — ^You see I understand it all, 
mamma ! ** 

•* Stay, Frank ; do not be in sueh a 
hurry; do not be too quick. You do 
Hot understand it all yet. You have 
fiot observed or discovered some things, 
in these moulds, which are necessary to 
be known ; and you have forgotten the? 
Hidst material part of a candle.** 

** What can that be, mamma? — ^TeB 
me, pray." 

**I would mther tliat you stiould 
think, and find it out for yourself, 
Frank.* 

FitANK considered a little, and then 
answered-— 

"Mamma, I have thought of every 
thing, and I can think of nothing else. 
Here are the moulds, and the melted 
grease, which is to be poured into the 
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mould to make the candle.^— What can 
be wanting ?*' 

** How would you light the candle ? " 
said his mother. 

*' By the wick, to be sure ! — O, the 
wick ! — I forgot the wick ! - W here 
is the wick ? — What is the wick made 
of?'' 

" It is made of cotton — Look here, 
master ! '* said the cook, showing him a 
ball of coarse cotton. 

"And how do you get this cotton 
into the middle of the candle ? '* 

" That I will show you, sir," said the 
cook. 

She then took one of the candle 
moulds out of the wooden frame, in 
which it hung; and Frank looked at 
the narrow end, which had hung down« 
wards, and he saw, at the bottom, a 
little hole ; and he said--^ 
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^Here is a little hole ; this must he 
stopped, or else all the melted tallow 
will ran through it. Shall I stop it up 
with this bit of paper, mamma? — I 
will roU it up, and make a stopper, 
shall I?** 

**No, thank you, master," said the 
cook — *^ You shall see how I will stop 
it up.** 

Then she douhled the cotton, whieb 
she held in her hand ; and she cut off as 
innch as would reach from one end of 
the candle mould to the other, and a 
little more. Then she put the cotton, 
just where she had dioubled it^ in at th^ 
broadest end of the mould, and she let 
it fell all down the pipe, to the small 
hole, at the narrow end; and by 
means of a wire, she drew the cotton 
through the hole, leaving a loop of cot- 
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tony 88 long as that whidi is commonly 
seen at the wick of a tallow candle 
. which has not been lighted. Then she 
stuck a peg of wood into the little hole ; 
this peg, together with the cotton; 
which had been put through the hole, 
stopped it up completely, so that none 
of the melted tallow could run through 
it. She next tied the other ends of the 
cotton together, and put a small bit of 
wood like a skewer, through the loop, 
which she had made by tying the. cot-* 
ton together* — This skewer lay across 
the broad end of the mould, and fitted 
i^to two notches, in the outer lim of 
tbie mould, at opposite sides. The ctfi^ 
ton was now tight in the mould, -from 
top to bottom— -Frank looked into the 
mould, and saw that it was so. 
. ♦'Cook, why are you so careful, to 
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nmke the cotton tight, and to put it 
jiist in the middle of the mould ? " said 
Frank. 

" That the wick of my candle may 
he in the middle/* said the cook. *< In 
good candles, the wick must always he' 
in the middle/' 

When the code had put cotton in 
the satne maimer into all the moulds, 
she was ready to pour the melted tal- 
low in- them. Frank wius afraid that 
the tallow had grown cold, hecause the 
sauoqiai^ in which it was, had heen 
takei) off the £re some time. But the 
cook sai4 i^ was quito warm enough; 
thal^it^ould not make good candles, if 
it was very hot. As Frank now. went 
dose k^ the large sauc^^n, he saw 
that there was a smaller saucepan with-^; 
in : sidb: of it; The smaller ^u($pan 
held the melted tallow; imdj Mweeu 
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the large and the smaller saucepan/ the 
space was filled with water : both at the 
sides and at the bottom, between th6 
small and the large saucepan, there was 
^aten Frank asked the reasoii of 
this. 

The cook answered — " Master, it is 
to hinder wiy tallow frotn burning, or 
being made too hot ; which nirould spoil 
it, as I told you." 

** But how does the water hinder flie 
tiillow from being made too hot ; for 
the Water is hot itself, is not it ? ** 

••It is, master; but still it keeps 
the tallow from being foo hot— I catfH; 
say how ; but I know it is so, and I d^ 
ways do it so.** 

*«But I ask the reason — t want to 
know the reason — mamma," said Frank. 

*»I will endeavour to explain the 
MftSOE to you some other tiihe, my 
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cUsar/' said his mother; ^^but^ first, let 
us look at what the cook is doing, that 
you may not miss seeing how candles 
are made," 

Frank looked, and he saw the cook 
replace all the pewter moulds; in the 
wooden frame, with the narrow ends 
downwards^ and the broadest ends up* 
permost ; and into the open mouth of 
the l^oadest end which was uppermostt^ 
she poured, carefully and slowly, the 
melted tallow, from the spout of the 
saucepan, into each of the candle 
moulds. She poured it not over the 
cotton, at the top, but <m each side of 
it, ^ as to leave the cotton, and the 
skewer, that was put through it, st^md- 
ing above the grease, wh^n the 'mould 
wais filled nearly to the top. When 
this v^as done, the cook said, that they 
must leave the tallow to cool : and that 
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it woul^ be some time befeie it eeuld be 
cooL 

* Frank went away with his motheiv 
and he asked her if she could novr 
answer the question about the hot 
water. But just then his father called 
her, and she had not time to answer 
Frank. 

She was busy all the rest of tfaif 
morning, and Frank went to his garden^ 
tad worked in it ; when he was tited 
6f working, he trundled his hoop upoif 
the walk, and kept it Up till he was tbed 
of running after it. — It began to rlnn^ 
and then he went into the hbase, and 
learned by heart some of the multipli* 
cation table, which his mother had 
desired him to learn. 

Some company dined, this day, with 
his father and mother ; and his mother 
could not talk to him again, till afM 
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Ike company had gone away, in tke 
evening. — Frank was glad when the 
company was gone> and when his mo- 
ther had again time to attend to him. 



The next day, Frank asked his mo- 
ther to take him to look at the candles ; 
he said diat he hoped the cook had 
not taken them out of the moulds^ for 
he wished to see that done. The oook 
bad not taken them out ; for his mother 
had desired, that she should not do this 
till Frank should be present.— The first 
thing the cook did was to pull out this 
pegSy which she had stuck between the 
cotton of the wick into the little holes, 
at the smallest end of the moulds : then 
she took hold of the cotton loop, througiti 
w^ieh die bit of stick had been pul^ at 
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the larger end of the mould, and she 
drew it up gently ; and with the cotton 
came the tallow out of the mould, in 
the shape of a candle ; and as it came 
out Frank exclaimed, 

" It is a real candle, indeed !— 
Shall we light it, mamma?" 

** Not yet, my dear. It is not hard 
enough. It must be hung up for two 
or three days, before it will be fit to be 
used/* 

The coolc drew all the candles out of 
the moulds^ and she hung them up to 
harden. 

€( WTell, now, mamma, I hare ob- 
served carefully all that has been done; 
and I have not been too quick, have I ? 
I have learned something accurately^ 
as you say. Now I know how to make 
candles ! '* 

** You have seen how candles are 
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made ; thit is, you have seen how 
mould candles are made. These are 
called mould candles^ hecause they are 
made in a mould ; but there are other 
ways of making candles." 

"Yes, I remember the man in the 
Book of Trades says, that there are dip- 
ped candles, as well as mould candles." 

" Yes, master," said the cook ; ** the 
dipped candles are made by dipiping 
the wick into the tallow, then letting 
it dry, and then dipping it again in the 
tallow ; and every time more and more 
sticks to the candle ; and it is left to 
d?y, between every dipping ; till, at last, 
it is the size the candle should be. 
Then, besides dipping candles, and mould 
candles, there are rushlights, master; 
sudi as the poor people use here, in their 
cottages, you know." 
" ** I do not know," said Frank— 
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'* Tell me, what are rushliglits ? Are 
they made of rushes ? " 

" Yes, sir.** 

" Oh ! tell me how they are made ! '* 

** If I can, I will take you this eveup- 
ing to the cottage of that good-natured 
old woman, who showed you her spin- 
ning wheel/' said his mother ; ** and 
I will ask her to show you how rush- 
lights are made." 

** Thank you, mamma. — Are there any 
other sorts of candles?" 

" There is another sort, which you have 
seen, and that is not made of tallow/' . 

*^ I recollect — wax candles, mamma.** 

" They may be made nearly in> the 
same manner that dipped tallow can- 
dles are made— only, that melted wax 
is poured over the wick instead of the 
wick being dipped into the wax. — The 
wax candle is rolled upon a smooth 
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table, to make it smooth and round. — 
There are other ways of making wax 
candles; but I will not tell you any 
more, at present, lest you should not he 
able to remember all that you have seen 
and heard/' 

"But, mamma, tell me one thing 

more," said Frank, and he followed his 

mother up stairs. "Wax, I know, is 

made by bees, and wax candles are made 

of wax ; but there is another kind of 

wax candle, or of candle that looks like 

wax. It has a long, hard name, which 

I cannot remember." 

"Do you mean spermaceti ?" 

"Yes— spermaceti— What is that?'* 

"Spermaceti is a fatty substance 

prepared from the brain of a species 

of whale— You have seen the print of 

a whale, and have read an account of a 

whale?" 
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" Yes ;-^the great fish— the largest 
of fishes — I remember. — I never should 
have guessed, that candles were made 
from any part of a fish. — ^Mamma, what 
a number of things we must know, be- 
fore we can know well how any one 
thing is made or done.** 

" Very true, my dear little boy ; and 
I am glad to see that you wish to ac* 
quire or get knowledge." 



His mother could not talk to him 
any more this morning, but, in the 
evening, she called him and said— * 
•* Now, Frank, you may walk with your 
father and me to Mrs. Wheeler's > cot- 
tage.'* 

'^ To the good-natured old womap's? 
O! I am glad of that> mamxa^!'* said 
Frank. 
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He ran for his hat, and he was ready 
in an instant ; for he was happj to go 
with his father and mother. It was a 
line evening, and the walk was plea- 
sant, through pretty paths, in green 
fields; and there were several stiles, 
which Frank liked to get over. He 
showed his faAer how quidkly he could 
get over them. 

** Look, papa, how well I can jump ! 
how I can vault over this stile?—— 
You know, you said, that men ought 
to be active — Now, papa, am not I 
active ?•• 

Frank ran on, without waiting for 
an answer ; and he ran till he came to 
a rivulet, or little river, or brook, which 
crossed the path. There he stopped, 
and stood still, for there was only a nar-' 
row plank, or board, across the stream ; 
and fte hand-rail, by which Frank used' 
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to hold when he walked over, had been 
broken, since he had last been at this 
place. The rail had fallen into the 
water, and there was nothing by which 
Frank could hold. — His father and 
mother came up to him. 

"Frank/* said his father, **what is 
the matter? You look very melan* 
choly." 

"Yes, papa; because I am afraid 
we must turn back — We cannot ga 
on." 

" Why not, my dear ?" 

" Look at this broken bridge, 
papa — '' 

, " Broken hand-rail of a bridge, you 
mean, Frank. The bridge is not bro* 
ken. This plank is as broad and as 
strong as it was before ; and< you know 
you have walked over it safely— You see 
it will bear my weight ; and I am muc|i^ 
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heavier than you are," said his father, 
standing on the plank. 

" Yes, papa ; so I see — " 

"And you see," said his father, 
talking over the bridge, ** you see, that 
I can walk over it, though there is no 
hand-rail." 

*'Yes, papa, so I see," said Frank; 
but he stood still, without attempting 
to follow his father, 

" Come on, my boy,*' said his fa^ 
ther ; " unless you mean to stand there 
aU night/' 

VNo, papa Yes, papa 

Mamma, will you go first ? " 
. His^ Brother went over the bridge ; 
still Prank felt afraid to follow; but 
when' his father said, "Men ought to 
be brave*— Boys should conquer their 
fears,"*— ^Fmnk tried tp conquer hi^ 
fear; and he put his foot upon tb^ 
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bridge, and his father held out his hand 
to him, and he walked on, slowly at first, 
and quicker afterwards, till he got 
quite across. Then he said, 

"Papa, I will go back again, at^ 
do it better." 

He went back again, and walked. 
quite stoutly over the plank ; his father 
holding his hand. And then he said, 

" Papa, I will do it without holding 
your hand.** 

So he did- — ^And he went backwards 
and forwards two or three times, till he 
had quite conquered his fear— Then 
he felt glad, and pleased with himself, 
especially when his mother smiled upon 
him, and said, 

"That is right, Frank, my dear-**- 
This puts me in miiid of a Kttfc boy^, 
who conquered his fear, as you hare 
doiie." . 
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" Who was that, mamma ? " 

" A little hoy who was younger 
than you are." 

"Was it a real boy, mamma?-— ^ 
And is it a true story ?" 

** It is a true story of a real boy- 
He. was about five years old.** 

** Much younger than I am!" cried 
Frank — " Well, mamma." 

" When this little boy was taken to 
the sea shore, to be bathed for the first 
time in the sea, he was afraid when he 
saw the wave of the sea coming, and 
when he felt it going over him." 

" So should I have been, J dare say^ 
mamma.'' 

" But he was ashamed of having been 
afraid, and he was determined to con- 
quer his fear ; and he turned to the sea 
and said^ "Wave^ dp th^t again !-^ 
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Wave, come over me again !'-^And 
the next time he showed no fear." 

"What was the name of the boy, 
inamma ? and who were his father and 
mother?" 

** I cannot tell you their names, my 
dear; but I can tell you that the boy 
is son to the greatest general, the 
greatest hero in England.*' 

" The greatest hero — O, then I know 
who he is, mamma." 



When they came to Mrs. Wheeler's 
cottage, Frank's father went into a 
field, near the house, with the old wo- 
man's son, to look at a fine crop of oats ; 
and Frank's mother took him into the 
house, where they found Mrs* Wheeler 
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Ifetting ready her grandson's supper. 
She stopped doing what she was about 
when she saw Frank and his mother* 
She looked glad to see thera, and said — 
•* You are welcome, madam — ^you*re 
welcome, master; be pleased to sit 
down." Then she set a chair for ma^ 
dam, and a little stool for master, and 
she swept the hearth quite clean ; and 
she called to a little girl, of about six 
years old, who was in the room, and 
bid her run to the garden, and gather 
some strawberries, and bring them in 
for Frank. Frank thanked this good-^ 
natured old woman ; but he said— 

" I did not come to beg strawber- 
riets ; and though I love strawberries 
very much, I do not wish to have any 
of yours, because I believe you have 
but very few for yourself— What I 
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•want you to do for me is to show me 
how you make rush candles." 

" That I will with pleasure, mas« 
ter," said Mrs. Wheeler. 

" But, Mrs. Wheeler, first finish 
what you were about when we cauie 
in," said Frank's mother— "I believe 
you were getting ready your supper." 

** It is George's, my grandson's, sup- 
per, madam " 

'* Then it is not fair, that your 
George should lose his supper because 
my Frank wants to see rushlights 
made," said Frank's mother, smiling. 

" That is true,'* said Frank. « And 
I dare say, that her George, mamiqa, 
will be very hungry when he comes in ; 
for I saw liim working hard in the 
fields— and I am always very hungry, 
when I have been working hard — 
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Pray, Mrs. Wheeler, finish getting. 
ready George's supper— I can wait as 
long a$ you please ; and I vnsh I could 
do something for you, as you are going 
to do something for me — Let me carry 
those sticks to the fire — I can do that 
•—and you may go on with your cook- 
ing/' 

** God bless you ! master," said the 
old woman; *^but this is too great a 
load for your little arms." 

** Let me try," said Frank. 

** Yes, let him try," said his mother : 
'* he loves to be useful." 

" And I am useful, too !" cried Frank, 
carrying the great bundle of sticks to 
the fire. 

His mother began to show him how 
to put them on the fire— 

** But," said she, " some of these 
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are vfet, and they will not burn rau^ 
dUy." 

"Ay/* said the old woman, ^J «Bk 
afraid that is a wet bundle— -I took it 
from the wrong plaee; yonder, im Ibtt 
comer, are all the dry faggots."" 
. Frank had Dever heard the.wofd j%^* 
goU before, and he did not hear it (Itfttii 
plainly now; but h^ saw whftt'lte eld 
woman m^nt, beeaiise she pointed . fo 
the place wher6 the fagots lay, j$d hi 
ran directly for atidther bundle of stiidcs, 
and he carried it toward the fire; and, 
throwing it down beside his mMh^r; 
said — 

** There, mamma, there*s anolbei 
maggoty and a dry maggot, for yow ! " 

*' Faggot, not ffiaggoty^* said hk mo- 
ther. 

« Maggot ! '' cried the old waman, 
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langhiDgV with her arms akimbo ; ^^ Lord 
bless him ! *da«*t he know the difference 
betwixt a maggot and a faggot?" 

«* What is the differenoe ? " said 
Frank, * 

" Why, master !— a maggot !— Lord 
Jlelp nsf^-^the old woman began, as 
wdl as she could speak, while she was 
laughing. 

1 "Mainama," said Frank, turning, to 
lii9 mother, ^< M amma^ I would rather 
j^cfti would tell me ; because you will tell 
-mei without laughing at me." 

The old woman, who saw that Frank 
did not like to be laughed at, but who 
eonld not stop herself, turned her back, 
that he might not see her ; but he saw 
her Sides shaking all the time his mother 
wag explaining to him the difference 
between maggot and fkggot. 
H 2 
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" A maggot is a gmall worm ; and a 
faggot is a bundle of sticks:" 

" Yes, mamma/* said Frank. 

" Well, Frank, now 1 have told you, 
can you tell me, what is a maggot and 
%hat is a faggot ? " 

" A maggot, mamma, is -Mamma^ 

I did not hear,— I could not attend to 
what you said, because '* . 

The old woman walked out of the 
room, and stood laughing in the passage. 

" Mamma," whispered Frank, ** I 
shall not call Mrs. Wheeler my good- 
natured old woman any more, because 
she is laughing at me." 

" Then, Frank, I am afraid I cannot 
call you my good-humoured little boy 
any more. — What harm does her laugh*- 
ing do you, Frank ? — Let us see, has it 
broken any of your bones ? " 
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'• No," ssid Frank, gmaipg; **but I 
don't like to be laughed at mueh^^ 
espeeially for not knowing any thing." 

^^ Then to avoid being laughed at 
again for the same thing, had not you 
better learn that which you did not 
know?** 

" I had.— Now, mamma,'' said Fmnk^ 
turning hia back to the door, so that 
he could no longer aee Mrs. Wheeled — 
" Now, if you will be so good to USI 
me agfdn> I will attend, if I possibly 
«an ; but I was so much ashamed, 
fQamma*— « — " 

^* My dear," said his mother, " thert 
IS nothing shameftil in not knowing the 
kqeaning of words which you nevet; 
ixeard before. When you have not done 
any thing wrong or foolish, never mind 
being laughed at — a man should never 
H 3 
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mistake/' 

" Mamma, I will never mind— Tell 
me now, and I will show you I never 
mind." 

His mother repeated to him the ex* 
planation of the two words ; ' and as 
Boon as be knew this, he rah to the 
door, and called out very loud — 

** A maggot is a small worm^ and a 
faggot is a bundle of sticks ! — You need 
not laugh any more, Mrs. Wheeler ! " 

"O master, I ask your pardon*-^ 
I will not laugh any more — I was very 
rude — I ask your jpardon— ^Bnt I'm 
foolish, and could not help it — I hope 
you are not angry, master. — I hope," 
said Mrs. Wheeler, coming back into 
the kitchen, and curtsying, '^ you are 
not angry, madam ? " 
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'^ Mamma is not angry at all/' said 
Frank ; ** and I was only a little angry ; 
and it is over now— =-Come in, come in," 
said he, pulling har by the band, '< and 
look how well the fire is burning, that 
I and mamma — that mamma and I 
made." 

*' Bless your Httle soul ! that forgives 
and forgets in a minute," said the old 
woman — "I wonder Hannah iis not in 
witli the strawberries." . 

" I don't want the strawberries yet," 
tsaid Frank; ** you have not put the pot 
im the fire, to boil the supper ior George 
•— Wonf t you put it on now ? ** 



Mbs. Wheeler put the pot on^ 
«nd,j while the supper, was boiling for 
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George, she showed Frank how to 
xna^e rushlights. First, she took down 
from a hook, on which they hung, a 
bundle of rushes — F^ank had seea 
rushes growing, in a field near his- 
father*s house; and he had gathered 
some of them, and had peeled them; 
«nd he knew that, in the inside of the 
rush, there is a white soft substancdi 
called pith. But when he had attempted 
to peel rushes, he had always been a 
gre2(t while about it, and he had seldom 
been able to peel more than about the 
length of his finger of the rush witb- 
out breaking the white pith, Mrs. 
Wheeler, in an instant, stripped the 
rush of its thick green outside, all ex- 
cept one narrow stripe, or rib of green, 
»rhich she left to support the soft pith ; 
and she peeled, without b|«aMng IJki 
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the whole length of the pith contained 
in the rush» which was almost as long 
as Frank's ann. - 

*^ Call yon guess, Frank, what part 
of a candle this rush is to he?'* said 
his mother. ' ' *- 

Frank thought for a little while, and 
then, answered that he supposed the 
rush would he made into the wick of 
the candle, and that it woiild serve in- 
stead of the cotton' which he had seea 
used by the cook in making mould 
candles. 

*< Yes, master, you have guessed 
right," said Mrs. Wheeler. 

Then she brought from a comer near 
the fire a gresset, or small pan, in 
which there was melted. grease. Frank 
gave the rush to her to dip into it : but 
she said, that it would not inake ia good 
rush candle, because it had not been 
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left to dry for some days* 8he took 
mMther ip&ehd rmh isom a bundte^ 
which hung up in a press^ hy the &ee^ 
mAt. This, which had huo^ there, as 
jsHm said* fer two or three days, was 
drier and less white than that whiiih 
jbsd been freshly peeled. She drew the 
ru^h through the melted grease, and 
jhestid-^ '*jr 

^^ It will be cool, and fit to bttn^ in 
About five minutes." 

In about five minutes it was eoo), 
and the old woman lighted it» and it 
.httmed; but there was so niuf^ day- 
light in the,room» as the settiiig sun 
was shining full upon the window, that 
the light of the small rush candle could 
3C8soely be seen. Therefore Mrs. Wheeler 
took it into another room, at the <qypo- 
site nde of the house, where the sun 
did not shine at this time. There, when 
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she had shut the shiiMerSy the flame of 
the Tushligbt was plainly aeen. Frank 
obsemid that this rush candle did not 
g^YB nearly so much light as a thick 
tallow .eandle did* Mrs, Wheder said 
that aba aould not adferd to buy tallow 
eancBes o&eri, and that these nishligbta 
WOTe cnamffa iar her. Frank perceiffd 
thfirt; after he hhd been a little while in 
^ this room, he oeiild see the things in it 
better than he did when the sfauttertf 
WMs first closed^ and when his eyea 
had been dazzled by the sunshine. He 
Iras surprised to find, that he eottld 
nmke out the words at the bottom of a 
print, to which the old woman held th€f 
light. 

'' Mamma, I could scarcely see^ it 
beAire, and now I can. see it qutW 
plainly, audi ^U said it to yon.^ 
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He read aloudy*- . 

'^ For want of a naU the: sho^ if as l<^t ; • . 
For want ©f a shoe the. horse was ^ost,** , 

Jjust ^as Frank got to ^* the.kor^e wa$. 
lost,'' the rushlight. was burot <mt. 

** O ! — ^Is the candle gone so soon?'* 
cried Frank. " Mamma^" conlimied 
Frank} turhiog to . his mother, whilst 
Mrs. Wheeler opened the shutters— 
'^ Mamma, you know such a joandla.as 
that would: last at home the whole 
nightrr^sev^ral hours a rush candle lasts 
at home, mamma.'' 

" Do y(M think, that the ca.ndles!' 
being at home makes any difiereiioe, as. 
to theor burning ? " said Frank'& mothers 
smiling. 

** No, no, mamma,*' said Frank, 
laughing: ''I know, that the. rush 
candles which we have at, home would 
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bum as long a time here as tbey do at 
our house. But I mean that ours bum 
longer, because 'there is more grease or 
talldvr about- them. Mamma, if there 
was no tallow about this rush, would it! 
bum at* ^ ? ' or would it burn, away a 
greit'deal sooner than it does now?'' : 

** Try, and you will see, my dear,'*^ 
said his mother. 

Mrs. Wheeler gave Frank a peeled: 
rush, and he. lighted it at the fire, and 
it burned ; but the flame was not bright^: 
and it soon went out. Frank dipped it 
into the gi*ease and it burned better. 
Mrs. Wheeler went to see if Geoi^^s 
supper was ready : and Frank continued 
talking to his mother — 

** Mamma, I believe it is the melted 
grease that bums, and makes the bright 
flame of the candle : but I do not know 
how, Maramai what becomes of the 
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greaise; m the taUaw, t^ben tlie candle 

*^Do not you see the smoke that 
rises from the top of the flame?" said 
bis mother. 

* Yes^ matnma, I see the smoke ; but 
what has that to do ^i^itfa what I ai^ked 
you?*' 

'< Do not you know what that smoke 
i8?*^Po not you remember your far 
ibef's showing you> one evening after 
tea, the dififerenee between smoke and 
Steam?*' 

** I remember^ mamma, steam comes 
from water, when it is made hot; I 
nmember papa showed me the steam, 
the vapour, rising from the h6t water 
in the tea-urn ; and I recollect p^pa 
held a cold plate over it, and showed 
me that the cold turned the vapour 
bfti^k again into water ; 1 saw the dtopa 
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of w9ttBt emdeMedr^l tmmB^uBt the 
word. And I recolleet he afterwaids 
kc^ a plate o?#r tiie candle^ and said* 
that what rose from the caudle was 
smoke, not steam — I do not remember 
about the smoke-*I recollect only, 
that the plate was blaakeped whidi 
was held over the candle, and that the 
plate was not wet ; but I da not know 
exaetTy how it was.** 

'^ Did you never hear any thing moxe 
about smoke ?** said his moth^. 

*• O yes ! I recollect papa told me 
that smoke, when pold, beeame soot, and 
fell down to th^ gKiund, or stuek ta any 
cold thing that was near it." 
. <<Just .sp the £rooke of the imndle 
is the vapour of melted tallow, which 
boils by. the heat of the oandle ; and 
when this vapour is condensed by cold, 
it becomes aoot, such as you see sticks 
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ing to the ceilirigs,' where many ieawdles 
are used : soot is frequently collected on 
purpose, upon plates held over Idaips, 
and is then called lamp-black." 
' ** Mamma, once I saw, in the little, 
little barrel, at the time the painter was 
going to paint the black board, at' the 
•bottom of your room, some light black 
^owdet — ^Was^that'lamp-black?" 

" Yes, my dear, that was lamp-black; 
and it is Used for paint, and for makiag 
blacking. for shoes and boots." 
' " Vety well, mamma; T undeirstand 
that ; but I want to go back to the fcan- 
dle-^the melted tallow, the' vapour of 
boiling tallowi makes the candle bum, 
and keeps the candle buriiing. . Mamma, 
I do not kndw how arid why the candle 
bums — And what is the flame ?"* 

" Frank, till you have more know- 
ledge, I will not attempt to explain that 
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to yon,^ said his mother. " Bat, when- 
ever you can understand it, you shall 
read all that is known ahout the burn- 
ing of a candle. You will find it in 
^at book which your brother Edward 
was reading yesterday — ^Conversations 
on Ghemi&try.* *' 

"Ay, that book which he likes so 
much!— But, mamma, I do not like 
it. JBdwatd said to me, •Don't inter- 
rupt me, Prank — I am busy — I am very 
happy, reading this.* Mamma, I got up 
bdiiind his chair, and began trying to 
liead over his shoulder; but I did not 
like the book much.'* 

•' No, because you did not understand 
it at all." 

"And I am afraid I shall never un- 
derstand it,'' said Frank. 

•<Do you not understand parts of 
IS 
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books now^ Frauk, which you did luA 
understand when you began .to kam to 
.read?'* • ^ • - - . 

' *' Yes, parts of * Evenings at Home/ 
and parts of ' Sandford and MtrUm/ 
which I did not understand^ and did 
not like last year ; and now I like them 
¥eryrauch." • . 

V Then you may hope that the time 
will come, if you try to improve your- 
self, when you will understand and like 

* Conversations on Chemistry,* as your 
brother now does-^Even what you have 
.seen and learned this evening will help 
you a little," :^ " 

• Just then Frank looked out of the 
window, and he saw the little girl who 
Jiad been sent for strawberries coming 
along the path, which led to the house. 
She brpught a J)askefc of fine strawber- 

> ries. The old woman set a little deal 
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table in the porch, where th* honey-* 
4nickle8, which hung over the roof of the 
porch, smelled very sweet* The sun 
was setting, and it was cheerful and 
pleasant. 

J '^'Look, iniaster Fraiik! I have 
stntwberries for you and for myself, 
too !" said Mrs, Wheeler. " My George 
takes ieare of my garden, and I have 
plenty of fruit and flowers — these 
honeysuckles, that smell so sweet, 'are 
all his planting.'' 

Frank's father returned from the oat 
field, where he had been ; and Frank 
and his father and mother sat in the 
porch, covered with honeysuckles^ and 
eat strawberries and cream. 



. Afteu Frank had eaten as many 
strawbenies as he liked, he and his/a- 
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tfaer and mother tbanked the gm&r 
Datured old woman, and hU mother {mfc 
into the little girFs hand some monejr. 
The girl ourtsied^ nod smiled^ and lookad 
happy. 

Then Fraiik followed hie father apd 
mother out of the eottage^ and his &• 
ther sdi4» that th^ would walk hmqe 
by a new way, through the oat field, 
and afterwards through a neat ftrm? 
yard, and round by a pretty lane, whic^ 
would take them to the bridga Frank 
did not hear what his father said ; and 
his father, turning his head baok, aaw 
Frank walking slowly behind him, and 
looking as if he was thinking iutei^tlj 
of something. 

« What are you thinking of, Frank ?*' 
said his father. 

^ I am thinking, papa, about mo- 
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' ^* What ibout money, Fmnk?" 
> "I am ' thinking how happy that 
little girl looked when mamma gave 
her some money, and how glad people 
always look when money is given td 
them. The reason, I know, is, because 
they can buy things ' with money— 
bread and meat, or clothes, or balls and 
to^s, and playthings. Or! houses, chaises, 
er aify thing they wish for. But, papa, 
I ' wtonder . that the people who have 
bire^d and meat, or clothes and t&ps, 
and balls, and all sorts of pretty or 
useful things, are so foolish as to give 
them for little bits of gold, or silver, or 
copper, which are of no use*" 

"No use! — My dear, recoUeict that 
you have just said that they are of use 
to buy any thing people want or widi 
for* Suppose you had two tops, and 
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that you vanted to hsve a baill instead 
ti one of yeur t(^s» yon might «eli oae 
of your tops, and with the money Ihftt 
would he paid to yea ft^r your top, you 
might buy a Indl." 

' ^* Bat» papa, why could not I change 
one of my tops for a ball, without bny«t 
ii^ or selling, or bamg any things to 
di with money?" 

^^ Ypur top is woi^ mare than a ball ; 
however, you might, if you Hked it, 
exehange your top fer a ball ; but U is 
net 80 easy to make exchanges of heavy 
and large things as of light and smaU 
things ^<^ you cannot carry large or 
heavy things, for instance, coals, or 
eows, about with you, to ^iohange ; and 
yet one man may have more oeals» aod 
another more eows, than he wanta; 
and, if they wish to exekange : thesis 
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idock^ can be seadiljr earrkKl in tht 
. foikebr 

Fraak did not quite und^sitaBdriiriuKt 
his father tne^nt : his fiither 8»d, ihat 
ii^vma too diffiqult for him to compre*- 
hoBd, ond th$t he i^mild only piinte 
hkof if he talked to him any mart 
about it yet. 

*'Pa]>a/' said Frdnk^ looking a little 
mortdfiedi **I aiA wony that there art 
to ^mtoy things tibat I oimnot u&del"^ 
stand ^ff^^What shall I do?' 

<^ Attend to those tUngs ivhich you 
oin tQiderstand^ xny dear boy; and 
then you will learn more and mw^ 
wntry day atd every houx^— ^ — Here turn 
men reaping oats-*-Look at th^ sidcle^ 
witb which t^y are euttiog down th* 
oats-^Did yon ever see a sickle before ? '' 

«Yes." 
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Frank vewembei'ed * haviti^ is^eii 
sickles last autumn, when his m'iiflier 
took him to see some meii 'reaping 
torn; and he 6aid he r^cMFectea that 
the bundles of com; t^rhich ' thi men 
bound together, and set upright "oh 
their stalks, were called sheaVes, and 
that the top of each i^eparate stalk of 
corn is called the ear. 

His father bid bini run and gather 
an ear of barley, which was growing' iii 
the next field on the left hand, * arid 
also an ear. of wheat, which was giv- 
ing in a field on the right hand^ and 
When Frank had gathefed these, his ft- 
tber showed him the difference between 
oats, barley, and wheat. Frank knew 
that wheat is made into bread, and 
that barley and oats are sometimes 
made into bread, and that oats are 
eaten by horses* But there is an- 
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pth^r usp of barley^ which he did hot 
know*. 
"Did you evei? taste beer, Frank ?'* 

**D(>.y(m know of what beeir is 
teader?" . ^ : : 

. . " I think xny brother Edwatd told 
me, that it is made of malt and hops>; 
and he once, when the. brewer was 
brewing, showed me some hopsS he 
said, that hops give the bitter taste 
to beer— *Bttt, papa, I do not know 
what malt is.*' 

" Malt is corn, lliat has been made 
to begin to grow again, and that is not 
suffered to grow a long time. Corn, 
you ,kiK)w, is a name for many kinds Ct£ 
grain ; as wheat, barley, bear, oats, 
and rye*" 

" How do they make it^ow a little ?" 
said Frank. 
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^Bjr wfettittg the gtaiti and henpitig 
it up, which makes it hot ; thetti H 
8W«Uq|| ftdd tbd gmiii beoomte sMfl; 
and, if it is opened, it Is foimd to cm* 
tuiii 9k Idnd of floiBM«.I thittk I abce 
gave, you some malt to taSte'^Bf 
ytm imafeffibar %hb taste of it, 
Frank?" 

*'Yefi, papi^ it hata Mort of s^fwt 
taste.'' 

'' Welli when khe malt Ims fewdlcd 
and is ready to burst, thby stop its 
growth, by taking it out of the heap^ 
and spreading it upon, tibe gromnd^ aosd 
at la^t hy ^irtt^ng it mto a place Amk 
dries the Cera, and preventt it fireni 
growing any more." 

" Papai yoii showed, me suoh a:^aR| 
at Mr. Crawford's, the maltster's^ i tad 
he ealjed it a kiku And what do tliejr 
do next to the malt?" ! 
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t ^M jpaaaat explain that to ^mu, fimr^ 
m j dear ; but the next tiibe the bvewev 
comes I will Uika you into the brew- 
hffom, and you suiy then $ee pan of 
i^i 18 doae. to make beer af malt**^ 

.HITHiurr Frank's £ither.vbad ba«| 
tj^Udng. alxmt nudt and hetr^ they bad 
miked Jthroogh two or three fields, aiid 
&ey cameto a neat farm-house. The 
man to whom the house belonged came 
out and said~» 

"How do you do» landloid?--* 
Madam, you are we]iHime-?9%Will you 
walk into my yard^ sir, and look at my 
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mw toim* vvhkk I m^ just norf that^sb* 

" Pray, papa, take xiae with yo»,"* 
said Frank ; ^' for I want very miich to 
knpw * how . to thatch the old garden 
house better/' . 

• His father took hm to the .yard. 
When they came there, ; Frank saw, ly- 
iDg On the\gromid^ on one side •^ ihe 
yard, a great heap of straw, and on the 
other side he saw a bundle of hay of 
which horses were eating. As he was 
passing between the heap of, straw and 
the bundle of hay, Frank heaxd his mo« 
ther tell his father, that.slie omceiknew 
a young lady, who had lived till she i¥as 
fottsteen years did in the country, and 
yet who did not, at that age, know the 
difference between straw and hay. 
: Frank laughed and said — ^' What a 
very ignorant young lady that must 
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b#, mamma I^^Mattima, i know the 
difference between «traw and hay, per- 
h&Ay : ikh cm my right haad i« straw, 
afid this on my left hand is hay. Cbwa 
*^ hors^ eat hay, but they do not 
eat straw ; beds are sometimes maide «f 
Itmw ; and hats, aiid a great many 
things, are mitde of straw ; and konses 
ar^ thatched wil^ sfaraw, and net with 
hay. You see, mamma, I know a great 
deal more than that young lady, 
though she was fourteen — .How vei^ 
old!'* 

^' But all this time you have not told 
me, Frank, what hay is, and what straw 

^^Hay is grass dried; and straw is 
the stalks of wheat.— * You know, mam- 
ma, last autumn, i saw the men thrash- 
ing.-^ saw the com that was thrashed 
out of the ears; and what was Ieft» 
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after the com was beat oUtj you told 
me was called chaff ; and the stalks^ 
Qiamma/you told xne were to be. called 
straw." . 

" Well remembered, Frank," said his 
father* "Perhaps, if the poor ignorant 
young lady of fourteen, had at your age 
had as kind a mother as you have, and 
had been told and shown all these things, 
she might have remembered them -as 
you do.* — But, Frank, the stalks of 
wheat are not the only stalks that 
are called straw. — ^The stalks of wheat 
are called wheat straw: but there are 
other kinds of straw. The stalks of 
oats, and of barley, and of rye, are all 
called straw." 

" Which .kind of steaw is thebest for 
thatching houses, papa ? " 
; " Wheat straw, I believe," said hk 
iather. . . . , . , 
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' By this time they had eotae to the 
batn, which the man was thatching.— 
Fr^nk looked up ; attentively a little 
while, and then said — 
• • ** The man is so far above me, papas 
that I cannot well see how he fast^is on 
the straw — May I go up this ladder, 
papa?'* 

t Frmk pointed to a ladder, which 
^tpod beside that on which the thatcher 
was at work. Frank's father made him 
no answer, till he had examined if the 
ladd^ was firmly fixed ; and then he 
told Frank, that he might go up. 
. " I will follow you, Frank," added he, 
f^io take care of you, when you get to 
the top/' 

** No, papa, thank you, you need 
not : for I am not at all afraid, because I 
know so well bow to go lip and down a 
ladder." 
. Frank rw to the ladder, and a maid 
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servant, who was milking k cow in the 
ynrd, oried out — 

~ f^ Master { master ! 4ear young mu^ 
ter ! What are you about ? Don^t go 
up the ladder, or you'll break your 
]^etty little legs.** 

', Frank laughed, arid b^an to go up 
the ladder directly. He had b^en ae^ 
customed to go up and down a step 
ladder, which his father had in his li«« 
brary. Formally, when he was a venf 
little boy, he bed not been allowed to 
go up that ladder: and he nev^ had 
gone up it till his father gave him leave. 
And, now, he was proud of being per- 
mitted to mount a ladder. So he w^it 
up ; and when he was half way up, ht 
turned back his head to look at the maid, 
who had hid her faee with her handsw 
Frank laughed, more and more^ at her 
fright. 
^^Ttke oarer ^rank f nipii^ wfcat you 
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ave about ; hold fast by the sides of the 
ladder. You are in much more danger 
sonr^tlmny^u were in crossing the plank 
owr the brook ; for, if you miss a rung 
(a step) of the ladder, you will fall and 
hurt yourself very much. — There is no 
courage in being careless." 
' Fra^k knew, that his father told him 
the truth about danger^ as well as about 
every thing else, and he always at- 
tended to what his father advised : there-* 
£ore he left off laughing, and he took 
care to bold fast, and not to miss any 
rung of the ladder. He found that this 
I«dd^^ was much higher than that 
which he had been used to go up ; his 
&ther was behind him : he reached the 
topmost rung safely, and his father put 
one of his arms round Frank, and held 
him, for his head grew a little giddy ; be 
had not been used to look dowii from 
such a height, In a &w. minutes^ 
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when his attention was ^e d on wfaal 
the thateber was doings he foigot thi 
disagreeable feeling ; and ha waa eotah 
gained by seeing the manner in which 
the house waa thatched. 

*^ Papa, I see that he puts «n tha 
straw quite differently from what { dii^ 
wh^ I was trying tathat^ thehoosain 
my garden." 

*/ Why, how did you pvt on 1^ 
s^w?" 

^' I put it in bundles upon, sdeks^ that 
made the roof.'' 

^' What do you mean by bundles ? *' 
^ '^ I took as mi^ch as I could grasp, or 
hold i^ my hand, and J put it on tbo 
wooden roof, not quite like step^».bnt 
one above »iother. , 

'^ And you found that the rain oame 
in between every bundle, did not 
you?" 

«I did indeed— an4jG5m very 
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sorry; after all niy pains, after I liad 
thatch^ xny house^ the water came iii 
the first time there was a hard shower 
•frahi.'' 

*^ Yes \ because you put the bundles 
of straw the wrong way. Yotf fiiec the 
fhatchef does not ky handfuls of straw 
in steps, onfe above the other, ais ydti 
did ; but he begins at the eaves 6f the 
foof, Siear the Wall, just at one aid oF 
the house, and he layiS jseVeral bundles 
4yiie beside the other. 

"I understand you,'* said Ffatik. *♦! 
put th^si one above the other^ like the 
Meps of ttie ladder ; he puts tilem beside 
each other, like the sides of the ladder.^ 

•* He fastens them down with, bfent 
twigs, which he balls scoUops^'' said 

Fmuk'fc fether.* •* Or else, look, here 

is another way— he fastens the straw 
down with a tope made of straaiTy With 
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which he actually sews the thatch down 
to the roof, with his long iron todi which 
you see he uses like a needle." 

'^ But, papa, you said that he begfi«t 
at the eaves of the house — What is the 
eaves?** * 

** The eaves are that part of a rooi^ 
that is nearest the wall. They aire tbi 
lowest part of the roof, and the tfaateh 
hangs over the wall, to carry off th6 
rain without its touching the waD. 
Here is a scoUop. You see it is sharp- 
ened at both ends that it may stick in 
the roof. Observe the thatcher.— He 
is going to put on the second row of 
thatch, above the first." 

** Yes ; I see that the lower part of 
the bundle, that he is now putting on, 
is put over the upper part of the bundles 
below it." 

" Why does he do so ? * 
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♦* I do not ktiow/* 
. •* Think a little, Frank.'' 

*' I do think, papa* but I cannot 

fiad it ottt.V 

' '^* The rain would fall between the 
bottom of the row, which he is now 
putting on, and the first row, if the bot- 
tom of the second did not lap over the 
top of the first : and the rain would run 
ia Bin ihe holes made by the scollops, if 
they were not covered with the second 
i»w of thatch," 



When Frank had seen and heard all 
that his. father showed and told him 
about thatching, he went down the 
ladder, as carefully as he had gone 
up it^ As he passed through the farm 
yard with his father and mother^ he 
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stopped to look at some pretty henfi and 
chickens, that were picking np oftt& 
Whilst Frank w^s looking at tli«B, 
a large .turkey cock came strutting 
up to him, making a great noise, 
tpreading its black wings> stretching 
out its blue and red throat, and looking 
ready to fly at him. Frank started back, 
and had a great wish to run away ; but 
his father, putting a stick into )m bwd, 

aaid— 

" Frank, stand steady, tny boy ; drivf 
him away with this stick.— That's right ; 
drive him away." 

The turkey cock began to run away, 
turning back, from time to time, and 
making a terrible noise; but Frank 
pursued him, threatening him with the 
stick ; and as fast as Frank came up to 
him, the turkey cock gobbled and ran 
away. 
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^' Well done, Frank ; you have fably 
driven him away/' said his father, shak« 
iiig hands with him. "You see you 
can conquer him, and that he has not 
hurt you ; now, the next time a turkey 
cock attacks you, if you have a stick in 
your hand, you need not to be afraid." 

" My dear Frank," said his mother, 
^* I am glad to see you are become so 
much stouter than you were* When you 
were a very little boy, and not nearly so 
strong as you are now, I remember we 
liad a turkey cock in the yard, which 
one day frightened you ; and your father 
ordered that it should be sent away, 
that it might not frighten you again; 
for you were not then able to defend 
yourself.'* 

** But I am now older, and am able 
to defend myself," cried Frank ; " and 
willing, too, mamma." 
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Frank inarched on, in triumph, be- 
fore his mother; and passed by the 
door of the chicken yard, looking 
proudly at the turkey cock, who dared 
not come out. Frank amused himself; 
during a great part of the way home, 
in imitating the strut and noise of that 
animal; and he frequently turned to 
his mother, asking her, if this was not 
very like ; and this still more like : and 
begging her to shut her eyes and listen^ 
and tell whether she could know his 
gobble from that of the real turkey 
* cock. 

Frank was tired, at last, of doing this; 
and his mother was tired of listening to 
him. 

" Now, mamma, I have done being 
a turkey cock." 

" Very well, my dear, I am glad of 
it, — Let this woman, who seems to be 
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In a turfy, pass by you, FrauV,** said 
his mother. 

Frank looked behind him, and he 
€aw a woman with a milk pail on her 
head, and anoth^ under her arm. He 
made way for her, and when she had 
passed, he said — 

** Mamma, that is the very same 
woman, who was milking the cow in 
the farm yard, and who said to me, 
* Master! master! don't go up the ladder^ 
or you win break your pretty little legs/ 
—Mamma, was not she foolish to be 
so much frightened? I wond^ how any 
body can be afraid to go up a ladder. 
What a coward she must be, poor 
woman !•• 



As Frank was saying this, they came 
to the harrow bridge; and to Frank's 
surjHise, he saw this womafi run, with» 
lS 
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put any appearance of fear^ across thf 
plank. 

" With one pail on her head, and the 
other pail under her arm, tool" cried 
Frank, stopping short, and looking ^ 
her with astonishment.—— 

'^ Mamma, can that be the same wo^^ 
man ?— Then she cannot he a coward ! 
-—Not a coward about going over nar-# 
row bridges, but she is a coward aboufa 
going up a ladder, mamma." 

"She is accustomed to go over this 
bridge, and she finds that she can do 
so without being hurt, and you, Frank, 
have been accustomed to go up a ladder 
without being hurt." 

" Yes, the ladder in papa's study I 
go up and down very often every day. 
The &st time I went up it I was ar 
little afraid; and I remember clinging 
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fitst, and going very slowly. — I see, 
mamma, that people learn not to be 
afraid of what they are accustomed to ; 
and I believe people can teach themselves 
not to be afraid," 

As Frank finished speaking, he walk-* 
ed boldly over that bridge, on which> 
but a short time before, he had scarcely 
dared to put his foot — that bridge which 
he had thought it impossible to cross. 



Frank's father was very careful 
always to keep his promises* He re* 
membered that he had promised Frank 
that whenever the brewer came^ he 
would let Frank see how beer was 
brewed. The brewer was now going 
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to teew, and Frank^fi fath^t catldt 
Frank, and took him into the brew- 
house, 

"What a very large vessel that ii^ 
papa ! " said Frank, pointing to a vessel 
-which he saw in the brewhouse. 

" It is large compared with that, 
which you have seen the cook use for 
boiling meat ; but it is small, compared 
with the brewing pan, or boiler, used in 
a public brewery, where a great quantity 
of beer is brewed for numbers of people. 
We brew only the quantity that we want 
to drink ourselves*" 

** What is in the boiler, papa ? *' 

** Water — Look at this large wooden 
vessel; this is called a vat. Into this 
the malt is put, and the water, that is 
boiled in the boiler, is poured into the 
viat, and mixed with the naalt', and. 
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after some other management, it be* 
comes a liquor called wort — This is all 
you can see to-day/' 

The next day his father called 
Frank again, and took him into the 
brewhouse, and showed him the wort, 
^nd bid him taste it: he tasted it, and 
found it sweet ; but it had not the taste 
of beer, though it had something of the 
<»lour of muddy beer. His father told 
him that hops must be mixed with the 
wprt, before it could taste like beer. 
He showed Frank the hops, and Frank 
tasted them, and found that they had a 
bitter taste. 

<^ And is this all that is done to make 
beer, papa ? " 

** Not all — the wort, after the hops 
have been boiled in it, must be set to 
^mrk ox ferment; and after it has fer* 
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mented for some time, il becemei 
beer/' 

" What is to ferment?- said Frank. 

*' I cannot explain it to you/* answer- 
ed his father. *' Bat you shall see this 
wort when it is fermenting.'* 

Then Fmnk's father desired the 
brewer would send, and let him know, 
as soon as the beer should begin to fer- 
ment. — The brewer did so Some time 
afterward ; and Frank went to look at 
it. It was not now in the brewhouse. 

** You see, Frank,** said his father, 
** that the liquor in these ressels Is not 
like what you saw in the brewhouse. 
It is, however, the same liquor ; but it 
is now in a state of fermentation.** ^ 

** It looks, indeed, quite diflferefit,*' 
said Frank ; ** that liquor was of a dull 
brown colour, and quite smooth on the 
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|iU|fa^ ; this is all frothy^ and a muddy 
yellow and white colour. It is full of 
t>H^Aes ; some rising from bdow the sur* 
face, and others hursting." 

** That froth is called yeast, or harm, 
and it is hy means of this yeasty or harm^ 
dUit bread is made spongy and lights 
Bi'ead made without barm is heavy, like 
nabaked paste." 

** Papai how is the beer made te 
work, or fermait, as it is called ? *' 

^^Some yeast, that was got from other 
beer^ that was fermenting, was put into 
this beer ; and that set it a working, as 
it is called." 

** How does it set it a working, 
I>4>a?" 

"I do not know," answered hia 
father. 

<' How did they get yeast f<^ the firat 
beer that was made to ferment ? "* 
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"I do not . know," answered -his 
father. i r 

** Why, papa, I thought yout hxk^t 
every thing.'* ■ - . 

' "Indeed, my dear, I knov. very 
little: and I never pretend tOa^ow 
more than I do. The older people 
grow, and the wieer they beooinei" the 
more they feel that they are. ignorant 
of a number of things. Then they be- 
come the more desirous to learn; .mA 
the more they learn, the more pleasure 
they feel in acquiring fresh knowledge/* 



After he had seen and heard dll 
that his father could show or tell him, 
about. the fermentation of beer, Ftank 
went to read to his mother, as he usually 
did^ at this hour^ every morning. . » 
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^^*You h^e jiist been seeing how 
beer is made, Frank/' said she ; ^^ now^ 
lAidttId ^rou like to kn<m how cider is 
made?" 
- . : ^ Very much, mamma*'* 

^Hete u a book id which you can 
fittd an account <^ it." 

She put into his hand the first volume 
of Sandford and Merton, open at the 
place which gives an account of Hany 
and Tommy's viidt to the farm bouse^ 
^«i^re they saw a room fiiU of apples^ 
an^ where the farmer's wife defix^ribed 
the manner in which she made cider 
of apple juice. 

Frank read all this to his mother^ 
:^nd.it entertained liim so much that^ 
when he had finished it^ he asked his 
HMther to let him read some more of 
tiiatbook« 
. His mother 8«d^ that ahe Ivas afraid 
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he was liot yet Me to tind(Hr^iid utt of 
it ; luid timt ahe advised him to ke^ tk4 
fiemure of teadmg it» till he should bet 
able quite to understand it* 

'^ O mamma ! here is a story of two 
40gSy Jowler and Keeper*--Mamiiia ! 
just let me look at that, and a story ^ 
^ gooa^HUtured little boy and the iB^ 
natured bay — I am sure I ean undet-^ 
stand that» mamma ; and the story of the 
gentleman and the faasket^maker^ and 
Audroeles and the lion : I ^ill begin at 
the banning, mamma, if you please; 
and, if I find that I do not understand 
it, I will put it up again in your book^ 
case, and keep the pleasure, as you toy, 
till I am able quite to underatend it."* 

Upon this condition, Fnmk's motliear 
gave him leave to ]»Ad Sandford ax^ 
Merton. He sat down immediakdy csi 
^ caipet^ and be nad G^geAf for 
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jR>ii» titne» till he came to a long duu 
jUigue, and then ha ya^ned^^His mother 
aent him out to work in his gsKrdeou 
She would not allow him to read much 
mt a time, hecause she wiahed to pre- 
vent him from being tired of reading. 
He had the pleasure of reading a little 
of l^ndford and Merton every day. 
He found that he understood a great 
deal of it; and his mother told him 
he might pass some parts ; ^^ You will 
Stkd that book over again, I am sure, 
aome time hence ; and then yoa will bk 
able to understand it all, and then yon 
may read the parts which you now 
miss.'* 

Frank was particularly delighted with 
'ibe account of the hoi»e which Harry 
and Tommy bnilt. And as soon as 
If rank got over the difficulty of the bard 
name Spit^rgen he liked the account 
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of " the extraordinary adventures of 
ihe four Russian sailors, who were cast 
away on the desert island of East Spita^ 



'^ Mamma, I like this, because it is 
tru^'* said Frank — •* Mamma, I like 
books tiiat tell me true things, and 
that teach me something*" 



One morning, when Frank Was going 
to put on his shoes, he found that there 
was a hole in the side of one of them, 
so he put on another pair, and he ran 
with the shoe that had the hole in it 
to his mother, and asked her to have it 
mended for him. She said, that sho, 
would send it to the shoemaker's. 

** Mamma," continued Frank, ** I 
should like to go to the shoemaker's ; I 
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if^ould like to Gee horn he tneiids my 
•fi^e, «d feow he tnakes new shoes. 1 
utiderstand something about it, ftom 
liftYing 6@en that print of the shoe- 
Maker, ih the Book of Trades, and from 
liating read the description; but I 
think I should understand it much 
better if I were to see a teal shoemaker 
at work." 

** I think you Vould, my dear ; and, 
when I have leisure, I will take you to 
i^e a shoemaker at work.^ 

** Thank you, good mamma! — ^And 
I should like to see every thing done 
that is shown in the prints of that book," 
^nt^nued Frank. He ran for the book, 
and, turning over the leaves, ** T should 
iike, mamma, to see the trunkmaker, 
Ae wheelwright, the turner, the rope- 
maker, the papermaker, the bookWnder, 
M 3 
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the btazier, the buttonmaker, the eadler^ 
the glassblower, and-— oh, mamma!— ^ 

the printer, and '* ? 

. **Stop, stop, my dear Frank!* — % 
cannot show you all these ; but^ if yott 
are not troublesome, I will show yoU 
any which you can understand, when* 
ever I have an opportunity, and when I 
have time. You know that I have a 
great many things to do, and cannot 
always attend to you, my little Frank.** 

" I know that, mamma — But you 
have time, have not you, to- take me to 
the shoemaker's to-day?" 

•• Not to-day, my dear.'* 

*' But, mamma, will you tell me how 
paper is made?" 

" Not now, my dear." 

" Well, mamma, I will tell you bow I 
intend to manage about my arboun" 
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** Not at present, my dear^ Do not 
talk to me any more now — I am going 
to write a letter.*' 

_ Frank went away, and employed 
himself, that he might not be trouble- 
some, and that he might make himself 
happy. 

The next day his mother took hini 
to the shoemaker's : he saw him at 
work — he saw the awl with which the 
shoemaker makes holes in the sole of 
the shoe and in the leather, through 
Vfhich holes he puts the waxed thread 
with which he sews them together — he 
saw that, instead of using needles, the 
shoemaker used hogs' bristles, which 
he fastened to the waxed thread with 
which he worked: so that the bristles 
s_erved him as needles* He put the two 
ends of the thread in at opposite sides 
of the holes, and then drew the threap 
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tight, by pulling each end at one and 
the same time ; and in doing this tic 
pushed out his elbows and made an 
odd jerking motion, which diverted 
Frank very much. 

** Now I know the reason,*' said 
Frank, "why, in the song which papa 
sings about the cobbler, it says that 
he wanted elbow room — 

** ' There was a cobbler, who lived in the cooinb^ 
And all that he wanted was Mow room.' " 

Frank saw in the shoemaker^s *shop 
large pieces of leather of different co- 
lours, black, white, red, blue, green, and' 
purple. He ask^d leave to look M 
these ; and one of the men in the shop, 
who was not busy, took out of a drawer 
some skins, as he called them, and spread 
them on the counter before Frank, who 
touched, and smelt, and looked at them; 
ibr 9ome minutely, and then said^ — 
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^'I know that leather is the skin of 
aiumals — of horses, and dogs, and 
calves, and of some kind of goats, and 

of—o£ 1 forget the name ? 

feeals.*' 

"Why, master!" said the shoemaker, 
looking up from his work, "many 
a little master of your age for whom 
I make shoes does not know so much 
—-you are a very clever little gentle- 



jnan.** 



Fvank coloured, and was ashamed; 
for he recollected the jittering' lady, 
^nd he thought the shoemaker was flat- 
tering and laughing at him-rHe turned 
away, and said to the man who had 
fihowed him the skins — 

" Tell me, will you, how the skins of 
hcNTfes, and dogs, and goats, are made 
to look like this leather which I fee 
before me? — I know pretty well how 
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tibe bftir of tli6 horses, and dogs^ ind 
ealves, is got ^ff, because I read ai 
account of that in my Book of Trades--* 
I know the currier, ^ith a long knilb 
with two handles, scrapes it off — ^dut I 
don't know, and I wish you would tell 
me, how you turn th6 skin into leatibefi 
dnd how you give it such beautiful 
colours/' 

*' Master, I cannot tdl you that^--It 
is not our trade ; that is the busineieiB bf 
the tanner and the leather dreaser — ^I 
buy the leather from them just as yoii 
see it Please to sit down, master, that 
I may measure you for a pair of «hoes«*' 

Frank, finding that the shoemakw'i 
man could not tell him any thing about 
tanning or dyeing, contented himself with 
observing the manner in which thii matt 
took measure of his foot. Frank looked 
at the stick or ruler whieh the sho^ 
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BU^er ii$ed. It was made to fold up 
md open, something like a curpenter's 
oommon ruler ; but there was hinged, at 
<me end of it» a bit of brass, about two 
iaehes long; and this was hinged so^ 
that it oould be made to stapd up or 
shut down, as you please. This piec^ 
€i brass the shoemaker turned up, and 
put behind Frank's heel, when he begai^ 
to measure his foot, an4 he laid the ruler 
under the sole of Frank's foot. There 
was aaother piece of brass hinged ia 
the same manner, which could be slid 
buekwards and forwards upon the ruler : 
the shoemaker pushed this up to the. 
tad of Frank's foot, and theu looked at 
^vm<ms, wlii^ were marked upon the 
l^er ; and be saw the distance between 
^ brass lat the heel and the brass at 
t|^ tfi^ i and he knew what size Frank's 
dioe ought to be> as to length. TI^ 
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breadth he measured by spemning the 
foot ; that is, by putting his fingers round 
it, in different places. . > 

When the shoemaker had finished 
taking measure, he shut up \m ^niasu1^^ 
ing stick, Frank asked leave to loofc 
at it once more> because he had not 
observed exactly how it was fastenecl^ 
when shut* The shoemaker put it agaitt 
into his hands; and he saw -bow en& 
part of the brass notched into the other, 
so as to fast^en both the parts of the 
ruler together, when shut. 

The shoemaker then showed Funk 
some other things, which he wish^ to 
see, in his shop. He showed him 9 
bootjack, for drawing boots off; and 
wooden leg, which is put into boots td 
stretch them; and he showed him the 
lastly or moulds on which ^hdes am 
ttiade^ 
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-, iWhcTOT^ Ftimk ^eUt, people were 
^eneraUf ready to answer his ques- 
tions, and to show him what he wanted 
fe' see, because be took care not to be 
tudttbleflDmie, and he did not ask foolish 
qtoedtions^ He sometimes found, how- 
eva*, thiat people could not spare time 
lb shew him things; and he often 
feuud, that he could not imderstand- 
tiieir manner of explaining. 



8oMfi d^ys after Frank had been at 
the shoemaker's, as he was walking out 
in the evening with his father and 
moth^, he heard a dog barking at a 
distance* 

-^>* How far off, mamma, do you think 
that dog is ?'* said Frank. 

<* About d quarter of a mile> I should 
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guess. I fAncf it is White the tand^f^s 
dog," 

** The tanner ! — Mamma, I wish fa^ 
had not that barking doig." 

<< That barking dog is ¥ery useAil to 
the tanner, and he will not do you miy 
harm. That dog is always chaitied up 
in the day time ; he is let loose only at 
night, when he guards his master's pro* 
perty, and prevents any mte itom steal- 
ing the leather, which the tanner leares 
in his tanpits." » 

" Then, mamma, if the dog is chain- 
ed up and cannot do me any hann, I 
wish you would be so good as to take 
me to see the tanner *nd the Uinpits-^ 
you know, the shoemaker told mo tbiU; 
the tanner tans leather. Mamma» wiiL 
you go?— Papa, will you go to *be 
tanner's?*' 

" Ye% Frank; we will go wi|h ye«,'* 
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said fan father-*--'' I am glad to see, 
that jou are so desirous to acquire 
l^nowledge." 

They walked across two or three 
fieldi^ towards the tanner's house ; and 
when they came near it, the barking of 
the dog was heard very loud. But at 
^30 sanie time that Frank heard his 
Jbad barking, he also heard the rattling 
of tile dog*8 chain; and he knew, 
f^mefoxe, that he was chained itp, and 
could not do him any mischief. His 
father told Frank to take care, as he 
passed by this fierce dog, not to go 
within his reach — not to go within the 
length of his c&ain. Frank took care, 
and walked at a prudent distance. The 
tanner came out, and silenced his dog, 
and then Frank could hear and attend 
to what was said. 

But, though, he attended, he did not 

N 2 
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understand all that tbe tanner said; 
for tbe man spoke in a tone different 
from what Frank had been accustomed 
4o hear* 

<* Here hees my tanpits, mastar, if 
that hees what you're fixing for. And 
all that is, as I knows about it, you 
^ee, master, is this, that lputsi\:^ skins 
into one of these here pits, first-aad* 
jforemost^ to cleanse it of the ai>, like ; 
and then I stretches it upon a Aor«e^ 
you see, and I scrapes off the hair.'* 

**And does the horse stand still,'* 
isaid Frank, ** while you are doing 
that?" 

*' O bless you ! master, it*s A 
wooden horse I be thinking of." 

" O ! — I understand ! — But what 
is in this pit?" 

" First-and-foremost, I puts it into 
this pit> ' said the tanner. 
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<* First, he puts it into this pit/' said 
Frank's father, observing that Frank 
did not know what the man meant 
by firist-and-foremost, which he prO- 
Hoimeed very quickly, and like one 
word, 

• " Master, there is what we call lime, 
water ; and then I put^ it into stronger 
litfie-water, to soak i^^ain; and then I 
takes it out, atid hangs it to dry, and 
then again soaks it $ and so on till it is 
fit for the tanpity here," said the tanner, 
pointing to a pit» 

• "And what is in this pit?" said 
Frank. 

" The hark, master— nothing in life, 
master, but the bark and water." 

"The bark,* said Frank; « what 
do you mean by the bark ?*• 

^I means ^e bark, that is ground, 
n3 
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and thrown into this here pit with 
water." 

Frank looked to his father for expla- 
nation ; and his father told him, thafc 
the bark, of which the tanner spokci^ 
was the bark of oak trees. 

"This bark," continued his father, 
" contains something called tannin, 
which, after a length of time, gets into 
the pores, or openings, in the leather, 
and makes it hard. And after that» 
when the leather is dry, it does not let 
water easily pass through it ; and theix 
it is useful for making shoes and boots, 
and harness, and for covering trunks^ 
and various other purpooes." 

" But what is that something, called 
tannin^ papa ? " said Frank. 

" I do not know," said his fathef. 
** But I know, that it has a particular 
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taste, which is called astringent; and 
that it makes leather hard, and fit to 
keep out water. Dip your finger into 
that pit, whfere you see the hark and 
water, and taste the liquor, and then 
you will know what is meant hy au 
astringent taste," 

Frank dipped his finger into the tan- 
pit, and tasted the bark and water; 
and he understood what was meant by 
an astringent taste. 

** Is this aU that you can tell me, 
papa ? " 

^*A11 that I can, tell you at present, 
my dear. When you are able to un- 
derstand it, you can read more on thig 
subject in Conversations on Che- 
mistry.*** 

'•But I do not see here any of the 

* Volume ii. page 186, the third edition* 
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red ot green-coloured, smooth, shiAin^ 
leathers, which I saw at the sh6fe* 
maker's" 

" No, they are not made at k cofti* 
mon tanner's. They are coloured^ and 
made smooth and shining, as you saw 
them, at the leather-dresser's." 

Frank's next wish was, to go to a 
leather-dresser's ; and to learn how thfe 
leather was made of these beauttfol 
colours. The tanner said, that he al- 
ways sent his leather, as soon as it was 
tanned, to a leather-dresser, who livid 
in a town at twenty miles' distaiice 
from . him, and from the place whetc 
Frank's father and mother lived. 
^ They could not take him to the 
leather-dresser's conveniently. In a 
book, a sort of dictionary, which his 
father lent to him, Frank afterwards 
looked for an account of the manne^• 
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iu which leather is dyed* He found, 
that he cauld not understand it, so he 
turned his attention to something else, 
M^hich he could understand. 



. The next day he passed by a nailer's 
ferge, and he asked his father to take 
him in, and to let him see how nails 
were made. — In the course of a few 
-weeks afterwards he saw several other 
.things, which entertained him. 

Last year, when he had seen the 
dieepshearing, and had been told, 
that the wool cut from the back of the 
sheep could be made into cloth for a 
coat, such as that which he wore, he 
had been curious to know how this 
could be done. His mother showed 
^m how the wool is spun into wooUeu 
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yarn ; and this year, when he was abte 
to understand it, his father showed hinl 
^ loom, and explained to hhn the partb 
of the machine ; and showed him how 
woollen yarn is woven into doth, by 
means of a loomi 

This summer, Frank saw several 
^ther things, about which he had been 
curious. His father showed him how 
books are printed, in a printing press. 
Andy some time afterwards, he took 
Frank to a glasshouse^ and let him msb 
men making several things — bottles^ 
decanters, tumblers'— he saw them 
pull the glass when it is hot mid sefU 
into various shapes; and blow air int* 
it, and blow it out into any forms they 
pleased.. This entertained him exceed^- 
ingly. 

But, whenever Frank saw any things 
that entertained him much, he always 
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wished that he had his brother Edward, 
«r his cousin William, or his cousin 
Frederiek, or Charles, to tell it to. They" 
were gone home, and his brother wa& 
gone to school ; and Frank wished, that- 
be had some companion, of nearly his 
mm age, to talk to and play with. 



Frank had a little cousin, Mary; and 
about this time little Mary, who was 
b^weeil five and six years old, was 
bought to his mother's houi^, Mary^ 
was dressed all in black when Frank 
Ibrt saw her ; and she looked very me-** 
kacboly. Frank went to his father, 
vho was standing in another part of 
die room ; and he whispered to his fa- 
ther, and asked, why Mary was dressed 
m bUck, and why she looked so meiau- 
dbriy. His £^;ber aMwimd-TT- 
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" Because her mother is dead.'^ = v 

"Poor girl!" said Frank. " If .my 
mother was dead, how sorry I should be! 
—Poor little Mary ! what will she d* 
without a mother ! " 

" Mary is to live with us/' said hil 
father; "your mother and I willtake 
care of her, and teach her, as well as we 
can ; and you will be kind to her, will 
you not, Frank?" 

" That I will, papa,'' said Frank. 

He ran directly for those of his play^ 
things, which he thought would please 
her the most, and he spread them be- 
fore her. She looked at them, and 
smiled a little ; but she soon put them 
down again, and did not seem to be 
amused by them. Frank took her to 
his garden, and gathered for her those of 
his flowers which he liked the best ; bui 
she did not seem to like them nearly as 
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much as he did, or as much as he had 
expected that she would. She said — 

<* Thank you ; but mamma had nicer 
flowers than these, at home — I wish I 
was with mamma — I wish mamma 
tould come back again to me." 

Frank knew that her mamma could 
not come back again to her ; but he did 
not say so, then, to Mary. He took 
her to look at the house, which he 
was building; and he showed her the 
sticks, which his papa had given him 
for the roof, and he explained to her 
how he intended to roof it, and how he 
intended, afterwards, to thatch it ; he 
aaidy that they two could work at it to. 
getlier, and he asked her if she should 
like it. 

She said, she believed that she should 
like it << by and by, but not then/' 

VOL, iiu o 
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He asked her, what she iiii€^nt bjr 

She said, ** To-mormw, <» g^me 
other day, but not to-day .'' 

To-morrow came; and little Mary, 
after she had slept all nighty and aft^ 
she had eaten some breakfast^ and ^er 
she had become better acquainted with 
all the people in the house, who were 
stranger* to her, began to look n»ofe 
cheerful ; and, by degrees, she talked 
a little more ; and presently, she be- 
gan to run about, and to play whh 
Frank. He played with her, at what- 
ever she liked best ; he was her hors^, 
for that was what she asked him to be ; 
and he put a bridle of packthread 
round his body, and let her drive bhn, 
and he lent her his best whip, with 
which he let her whip him on as mueli 
as she pleased. 
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After Mary had been at Frank's 
home £br a few days, she b^an to call 
it her home ; and ishe called his mother 
** mamma," and she seemed happy 
agaiiu — But Frank could not, at all 
times, play with her; he had several 
Other things to do ; and, when he did 
play with het, he did not choose alwayi^ 
tfi play at the play which she liked 
best. Sometimes, at night, she wanted 
iiin} to make a cat's cradle, or a paper 
boat, for her, when Frank wished to 
p^ an entertaining book ; and some- 
times he wanted to work in his garden, 
or to go on roodng his house, when 
she wished him to be her horse, or 
io. roll her in the wheelbarrow. Upon 
tb#se occasions, Mary was sometimes a 
little cross ; and Frank was sometimeis 
jfi little impatient, 

Frank had now finished roi^fing hie 
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house, and he was beginning to thalch 
it, in the manner he saw the thatcher i 
he wanted Mary to help him : he told 
her she must wait upon him, as he had 
seen the labourer wait upon the thatcher 
who thatched the barn. He said she 
should be his straw man ; and he show- 
ed her how to cany the straw ; and he 
charged her always to be ready when he 
cried out-— 

** More straw ! — more, man ! — » 



more 



!»* 



For a little while Mary served him 
well ; and had the straw ready when 
he called " More straw !" But she was 
soon tired, and Frank called — 

" More straw ! — more, man ! — 
more!** several times before she was 
ready. Frank grew angry, and he said 
she was slow and awkward, and lazy ; 
and she said, she was hot and tired. 
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m^ €ini she would not he hk ^fraw 
mfin any laager. Fra»k tri^ to con* 
vince her, th^t she wub wrong ; and, to 
prove it to her, repeated what his fe* 
th(^ had told him about the division of 
liibour. 

** You see," said he, " I am forced to 
fiome down the ladder, every time I 
want straw ; I lose my time, and I can-. 
net get on nearly so quickly as if you 
carriad it to me* When I go on doing 
one thuig, and you doing another, to be 
reidy for me, you cannot think how 
W4?ll and quickly we get on — ^that is 
dividing 1;he labour — the division of 
labour — ^you understand ?" 

Mary did not understand. She said 

? I do not know any thing about that ; 

but I don't like to be your straw man 

wy hngft, and I will not." 

. Frmk pushed h#r aw^y, tolling he!» 
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she might go wherever she pleaseS.— -i» 
She stood still, and hegan to cry, Th» 
Frank was sorry he had been so angry 
with her; and she dried up her tears 
when he told her so, and she said, she 
would be his straw man again, if be 
would not call " More straw !— more, 
man!" so very fast; and if he would 
not call her stupid or lazy. 

To this Frank agreed; and they 
went on again for some time, he thatch* 
ing and she carrying straw, and plac- 
ing little bundles ready for him : and 
they were very happy, he working 
quickly, and she helping him nicely. 

" How much happier is it, not to 
quarrel ! " said little Mary. " But now 
I am really quite tired — will you let 
me rest ?" 

"Yes, and %vekome P' said Franks 
*^ though I am not in the le^st tired," 
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- He came down the ladder, and he 
went and looked for some wood straw- 
berries, and brought them to her, and 
they ate them together very happily. 

" I cut, and you choose — that is fair, 
is not it, Mary ?" said Frank. 

Whenever' any pie or pudding, fruit, 
cake, or any thing, which they both 
liked to eat, was given to them, Frank 
was usually desired to divide it ; and this 
he did with most accurate justice. 
When he had divided it, as well as he 
could, he always desired Mary to choose 
whichever piece she liked for herself: 
so that, if there was any advantage, she 
might have it. — This was being just ; 
but, besides being just, Frank was ge- 
nerous. Every thing, that was given 
to him, to share with his little cousin, 
he always gave her a part, and often a 
larger or a better part than tha^t which 
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hB ki^t for himself. Nobody^ kifew 
thi« but Mary and bunadf ; for he M 
not wABt to be praiaed for it ; th§ jlk^ 
sure he f(dt in doing it, and thi^ pleasiijrs 
he saw tiiat he gave h^, was quite 
enough. 

But though Frank was so good-na- 
tttied to his little eousin, yet he hud 
frujits. He waa pasaionate ; and, somer 
times, when he was in a passion, h^ did 
what he was afterward very sorry for. 
Till Uttle Mary came to his mother^, fa« 
had not been used to live with any w« 
who was youuger and weaker th«9 
himself. 

When he found that he was the 
strongest^ he sometimes, in playing 
with little Mary, took advantage of bia 
strength, to make her do what he com^ 
]|ianded her; ABd, when he was impa^ 
ti§ftt to gi^t any thing fir<w h«, hiP now 
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and then snatched or forced it rudely 
from her hands. One day, she had a 
nfew hall, which she held between both 
h^r hands, and she would not let Frank 
look at it ; she was half in play, and, 
at first, Frank was playing with her 
also ; but when she persisted in 
refusing to let him see it, he grew 
angry, and he squeezed her hands, and 
twisted her wrist with violence, to 
make her open her hands. She being 
in great pain, roared out so loudly, 
that Frank's father, who was in the 
room over that in which they were, 
came down, to inquire what was the 
matter. Mary stopped crying the 
moment he appeared : Frank looked 
ashamed, but he went forward to his 
&ther directly, and said— 
^*It was I who hurt her, papa — I 
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squee^d her hand^, to xngke Im giv^ 
ine this ball " 

" You have hurt her, indeed !" m4 
hig father, looking at little Mary's wrist : 
which was very red, arid was beginning 
to swell. — "O Frank !" continued his 
father, " I thought you would use your 
f trength to help, and not to hurt, thos^ 
who are weaker than yourself." 

"So I do, always, papa ; except 
when she puts ws in a pafusion." 

''But the ball wap ray own haH,** 
isaid Mary ; '^ and you had no right to 
take it from me." 

" J did not want to take it from you, 
Mary ; I only wanted to look at jt ; a»4 
you began first to be cross— you w^^e 
very cross." 

" No, Frank ; you were the crosae^V^ 

" Ypu are both cross now, I think," 
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md Frank's father; "atd Ance y&a 
eannat agree when yon are togethei; 
you iniist be separated." 

Then be sent them into different 
rooms, and they were not allowed to 
play together, during the remainder of 
that day. 

The next morning at breakfast, 
Frank's father asked them whether 
they had been as happy yesterday td^ 
they usually had been ; and they both 
answered, no. Then he asiked, 

** Do yoti like better to be together, 
or to be separate ?" 

**We like a great deal better to be 
together," said Frank and Mary. 

"Then, my dear children, take care 
and do not quarrel," said Frank'iJ fa- 
ther ; " for, whenever you quarrel, withf. 
out asking any questlcmd aboittt mb^ 
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iRras cross, or crogser* or Qr(^^9t,> or 
who began f^at^ I ehall end. your. dift^ 
pute at once by separating you — Ypo^ 
Frank, imderstand the natiq*^ arnl use 
i)f punishuient ; you kuow-^-*— *' 

"Yes, papa, I know/' interrupted 

Frank, " that it is it is paiq ■ 

Papa, will you explain it ; for, thpiigh 
J know it, 1 cannot say i^ in^ good 
lyords." 

" Try to explain it, in any words." 

**When you punish nie, papa, you 
give me pain, or you take something 
from me, which I like to have, or you 
:hinder me from having sonjething that 
I like, or from doing something. that J 
iike to do " 

" Well, go on ; when, and for what 
«^reason, do I give you pain, or pTeyeJUt 
you from having pleasure?*' 
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*' When I have ^ done something 
vrtoug, and because I have done some- 
thing wrong/' 

<* And do I give yoit this pain of pu- 
nishment because I like to give you 
pain, or for what purpose ?" 

'*JNfot because yoii like to give me 
pain, I am sure, papa : but to cure me 
of my faults — to hinder me from doing 
wrong again." 

^* And how will punishment cure you 
of your faults, or prevent you from doing 
wrong again ?" 

" You know, papa, T should be afraid 
to have the same punishment again, if 
I were to do the same. wrong thing; 
and the pain and the shame of the pu- 
nishment make me remember — I re- 
member them a great while: and the 
punishment comes into my head, that 
is» I think of it again, whenever I think 
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(ft t\ie Wfong thing, for wliiclh I was |>u- 
nii^bed ; and if 1 was fempted t6 do that 
same thing again, just at the very time, 
I should recollect the punishment, and 
I should not do it. I believe " ^ '■ 

"Then, according to your descrip* 
tidn at it, just punishment is pain given 
to a person who has done what is 
wrong, to prevent that person from 
doing wrong again." 

•*Ye8, papa; that is what I wanted 
to say/* 

" And is there no other use in punish- 
ments^ do you think, Frank ?** 

" O yes, papa ! — to prevent other 
people from doing wrong : because they 
see the person who has done wrong is 
punished ; and if they are sure that they 
shall have the same punishment if they 
do the same thing, they take care not 
to do it. I heard jofan^ the gmttener's 
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mm, mfmg yesterday to bi# broths 
th^t, tb^ boy who robbed bis fpnAm 
last week, was taken, apd bad be^a 
whipped ; and that thiis would be a fine 
pxample for all ttie children in th« 
village, and would hinder them firpm 
dmng the same thing again." 

" Then just punishnaent is paia given 
to thoise who dp wroQg> to prevent 
ikmxx from d<AOg that wrong agdn; 
and to prevent others from doing 
ivrong.'* 

. ** Yes, papa," said Frank ; '' but 
p/»pa, why do you tell me all this? 
Why do you ask me these things ?" 

^^ Because, my dear, now that you 
are becoming a reasonable creature, and 
that you can understand me, I wish, 
^s much as possible, to explain to you 
the reaspna for all I do, in ^dup^ting 
p 2 
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you. Brutes, who • have no sense, am 
governed by blows ; but hutnan crea«» 
tures, who can think and reason, can 
be governed, and can govern them- 
selves, by considering what is right, 
and what makes them happy. I do not 
treat you as a brute, but as a reasonable 
creature; and, on every occasion, I 
endeavour to explain to you what it 
right and wrong, and what is just and 
unjust." 

" Thank you, papa," said Frank— 
** I wish to be treated like a reason- 
able creature. Papa, may I say one 
thing?" 

"As many things as you please, my 
dear." 

*' But, papa, this one thing is about 
you ; and perhaps you will not like it.— 
Papa, I do not think it is just to sepa- 
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Mte If Af y Md m€t whenevtr we qwnel, 

without examining or inquiring which 

bin the wrong." 

' « Wliien people quarrel, they generally 

9k^- both in the wrong.'^ 

- ^But not always, papa; and one M 

often mone in the wrong than the other ; 

ftnd it is not just that the one who iff 

least in the wrong should be punished 

fts much as the person who did most 

wrong." 

Here Frank paused, and the tear« 
eame into his eyes ; and, after t littk 
•truggle within him^lf, he added — 

"Now it is all over, papa. I must 
t^ you that I was most to blame — I 
was the most in the wrong in th^it 
quarrel which little Mary and I had 
yesterday. It was I hurt her, by 
squeezing her hand violently, Md ^i( 
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only cried out ; and yet she was pumshed 
as much as I was." 

"My dear, honest, just, generow 
hoy!" said his father, putting his hand 
upon Frank's head, "act always, feel 
always, as you now do ; and when you 
have been wrong, always have candour 
and courage enough to acknowledges 
it." 

Little Mary, who had gone away to 
her playthings whilst they had been 
talking of what she did not understand, 
left her playthings and came back, and 
stood beside Frank, looking up in his 
face, and listening eagerly, when he 
said that he had been most to blame 
in their quarrel. And when his father 
praised him, Mary smiled, and her eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. After his father 
had done speaking, she said— 
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;:^ Frank is rery good to tell that he 
was the most wrong ; but I was a little 
ivronig, I cried more than I should have 
doae, and a great deal louder, because 
I was angry." 

** There is a good girl ! " said Frauk- s 
father, stroking her head — " Now that 
is all over, let us think of the future.—* 
You Bay, Frank, that you do not think 
it just that you should be separated, 
when you quarrel, because that separa- 
tion in the same punishment for both, 
when perhaps one only is to blame, or 
one much more to blame than the other. 
Do I understand you? — Do I state 
clearly what you mean ? " 

" Yes, papa — pretty well— not quite^ 
I think the separating us is just enough, 
because, as you say, when we quarrel, 
we generally are both to blame, more 
or less: and besides, when we are angry^ 
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w# mm<^ h%Ye my ^^mxte in *^g 
t0f^theii'^-^Q I giv^ up tbat. But. { 
think, that bef<^e yw separate u^ fw 
pt mamnia jpbould always i»quire. ai}4 
find out, which of us is most to blarney 
and exactly how much ; and then the 
pensou who has beai most wrong, wifl 
have the most shame; a&d that will 
make the punishment jusik as it ah^uld 
he." 

^ ^* Well atigued, my boy i— This would 
be strictly ju«t, m far as you two we 
eopcerned ; but you must eonsida*, also^ 
what is just for your mother wd for 
me." . 

"What do you mean, papa?-^I do 
jf^ waot to p wish mamma oit yon<^ 
you dp pot qultrrel^" said Frank, laugh* 
ij»g~-" I do mt wish to separate you, 
or tQ punish mamma or you, pap«<^I 
4o ^0t u»dei?«ti»d you,** : 
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^^ Listen to me, and perhaps I shall 
Biake you understand me.— You say 
you do not want to punish me or your 
mother; and yet you would punish us 
both whenever you quarrelled, if we 
were obliged to give up our time, and to 
leave whatever we were doing, that was 
Agreeable to us, in order to settle which 
of you two were most to blame, in a 
dispute, perhaps, about a straw, or some- 
thing of as little value. — Now suppose 
you two were to quarrel every hour — " 

"O sir!" interrupted little Mary, 
*' quarrel every hour ! — Oh ! — ^Oh !— • 
that is quite impossible." 

" But my father only says suppose-^ 
We can suppose any thing, you know," 
said Frank. " Well, suppose, papa " 

"And suppose, Frank, that every 
hour it would require a quarter of an 
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bour of your mother's time or mine to 
listen to both, aod settle .wfaieh wm 
fiiofit to blame-— ^ -" 

^'A quarter of an hour!*-^that is z 
great deal too much time to allow." 

** We have been talking now, Franks 
above a quarts of an hour, I think." 

** Indeed! — I never should Iwre 
guessed that !" 

- ^* Should not you ?~-When people aw 
tnuch interested aboi^t any thing, they 
talk on a great while, without consider^. 
f iDg how time passes." 
• " That is true. Well, allow a quarter 
of an hour each quarrel, and one ev«ry 
" hour," said Frank. 

^^And coiint twelve hours as a day 
. — Then twelve quarters of an hour^ 
Mary, how many whole hours will that 
make?'' , 
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Mary ahswered, after thinking a littb 
while—" I don't know." 

Frank answered — " Three hotirs," 

** So three whole hours, Frafnk, yout 
mother or I must, according to your 
plan, give up every day, to settle your 
quarrels.** 

^ That would be too much, really ! '^ 
said Frank. '^ But this is only arguiilg 
upon yout suppose^ papa." 

" Well, state that you quarrel only 
once, a day ; tell me why your mother 
or I should be punished by taking up 
our time disagreeably in settling your 
little disputes, provided any other man- 
ner of settling them would succeed as 
well — Be just to us, Frank, as well as 
to yourself and to Mary.** 

** I will, papa — I will be just to you ; 
I acknowledge we should not take up 
your time disagreeably in settling our 
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disputes, if they could be settled as well 
any other way ; but all depends upon 
that if-^Yon will acknowledge that, 
father?" 

** I do acknowledge it, Frank. This 
question can be decided, then, only by 
experience — ^by trying whether the fact 
is so or not. Let us try my way, if you 
please, for one month ; and, afterwards^ 
if mine does not succeed, I will try 
yours.'* 
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THE WAGER. 

** Rosamond, you did not water your 
geraniums last night," said her mother. 
, ^* Yee, mamma — no, mamma, I mean; 
because I could not find the rose of the 
little green watering pot." 

" You did not look for it, I think, 
my dear — ^it was on the shelf, directly 
opposite to you, as you go into the 
greenhouse." 

** That shelf is so high above my 
head, that it was impossible I could see 
what was upon it." 

** But, though the shelf was so high 
above your head, you could hav§ seen 
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what was upon it, if you had stood 
upon the stool, could not you?** said 
Godfrey. ; 

" But the stool was not in the green- 
house." 

" Could not you have gone for it ?** 
said Godfre)^. 

*'Nd, I could not," replied Rosa- 
mond ; " because it was tcry hot ; and 
ntamnia bad just dei»red me not to tun 
any more tken^ because I was too bot/^ 

" Run ! — Btit could not you bav« 
Walked,'^^ Rosamond ?" 

« No, brother, I coidd not— 'I meatt 
that if I had walked, it would bare 
done no good, because one ctf the legs of 
the ss^ool is loose, and! could not have 
carried it, because, you know, it would 
have dropped out, eVery instant ; and) 
be^dea, it is very dangerous to stand 
upon a stool which has a loose leg.^-^ 
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Pftpa Uvmli md so, Godfrrj^ ; wd h^ 
bi4 me, the pth«r day, not to fitwd 
upon that stool — Besides, after all, why 
should I have gope for the stool ?-^ 
How could I guess, that the rose of th# 
watering pot was upou t^t high shelf, 
when I did not see the least glimpse 
of it?" 

^^ Gopd exewses, Bosai»(»d,** said 
Godfrey, smiling, " and plenty oS 

_ ** No, noli good excuses, hrothejr!^' 
eried Rosamond™^^ only the truth«««** 
Why do you snjile ? " 

" Well ? — ^not good excuses, I grant 
yon," fiaid Godfrey, 

" Not excuses at all,*' persisted Bostf 
mond-^" I nerer make excuses/' 

Upon hearing this, Godfrey burst int^ 
a loud and uncontrolled laugh; and 
Boaamond looked more ready to cry 
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than to laugh — She turned to her 
mother, and, appealing to her, said— 

"Now, mother, you shall he judge. 
Do I ever — I mean, do I often ^ make 
excuses ? " ^ 

« Only seven, if I rememher rightly, 
within the last five minutes,'* answered 
her mother. 

** Tlien, mamma, you call rea^07is 
excuses ? ** 

"Pardon me, my dear, I did not 
hear you give one reason, one sufficient 
reason. Now, Rosamond, you shall be 
judge — I trust you will he an upright 
judge.'' 

"Upright! that is, honest — O, cer- 
taiply, mamma ! " 

" Could not you have watered the 
geraniums without the rose of the little 
green watering pot? " 

" Why, to be sure, mamma, I could 
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" Ah ! ah ! — Now the truth has efiVM 
«!»*, at l^t, Bm^xxumii !'* cried Godfrey, 
in a triumphant tone. 
^ m$ mother di^cked Godfrey's tone 
of triumph, and said» that Ros^mpnd 
yfas npw candid, and tltat ther^for^p this 
w«6 uot the time to hlame or laugh a( 
her, 

'' Mother," said Godfrey, « I should 
9^ have laygbed at her so much this 
time, if ^he ww not always making ex- 
cuses ; and you know " 

Their mother was called out of the 
790m before Godfrey eould finish what 
be was going to say — He had said 
enough to provok e Rosamond, who ejc-. 
datmed — 

. « That is very unjust* indeed, God-r 
frey! — But if ever I make a mist^ke^ 
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or once do anything tbe least fooli«}H 
or wrong, you always say, that I always 
doit" 

" I always say so ! — No, that I deny,* 
cried Godfrey, laughing — " Whatever I 
may think, I do not always say you are 
foolish." 

** You shall not laugh at me, God^ 
frey, because I am candid — ^mamma 
said so — And I am not always making 
excuses." 

" Well, Rosamond, because I am 
candid^ I will acknowledge, that you 
are not always making excuses ; but I 
will lay you any wager you please, 
that no day passes, for a week to come, 
without your making half a hundred at 
least." 

« Half a hundred !— O Godfrey J~ 

I am content! What will you 

lay?" 
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'^My head to a china* orange/' said 
©cfdfrey. 

" ^^ I would not give a chin^ orange 
for your head/' said Rosamond: ^'be- 
sides, that is a vulgar expression. But 
I tvill lay you all my kings, Godfrey, 
against your world, that far from mak- 
ing half a hundred, I do not make one 
single excuse a day for a week to 
come/' 

" 1 take you at your word,'* cried 
Godfrey, eagerly stretching out his 
hand — " Your kings of England 
against my joining map of the world. 
But," added he, " I advise you, Rosa- 
mond, not to lay such a rash wager ; 
for you will be sure to lose, and your 
kings are worth more than my world, 
because I have lost some little bits of 
it/^ 

« I know that ; but I shall keep my 
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kings, and win all you have kft pf the 
world, you will see." 

" Win my world ! " cried Godfrey — 
y No, no, Rosamond ! listen to me-^ 
I will not take advantage of ypu^ — I yfiH 
allow you ten excuses a day/* 

*• No, thank you, brother," said 
Rosamond — ^^ one a day is quite epDU|^b 
for me." 

" You abide by your wager, tb^n^ 
Rosamond ?" 

'' To be sure I do, Godfrey." 

" Then we begin to-morrow ; for you 
know tooday cannot be counted, b^e^uM 
you made seven in five minutes,** 

" I know that," interrupted Rosa* 
xnond — " To-day goes fw* nothing ; 
we begin to-morrow, which is Mou-. 
day," 

Monday came ; and so strict wa« 
the guard which Rosamond kept ^ over 
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hersdf, that she did not, as even God- 
frey allowed, make one single excuse 
hefore breakfast time, though she was 
up an hour and a half. But, in the 
course of the morning, when her mother 
found some fault with her writing, and 
observed that she had not crossed her 
tees^ Rosamond answered — 

" Mamma, it was the fault of the 
pen, which scratched so that I could 
not write with it." . 

• *' An excuse ! an excuse !" cried 
Godfrey* 

** Nay, try the pen yourself, God-> 
frey ; and you will see how it scratches 
and sputters, too." 

** But let it scratch or sputter ever 
so much, how could it pi^event you 
from crossing your tees f " 

^* It could : because if I had crossed 
the tees with that pen, the whole page 
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would h^ve been speckled and ^pileil 
ju^t like this line, where J did he^U 
to cross them." 

« Could pot you take apotber pen, 
or mend this, or ask mamma to mend 
it P-^-O Rosamond, you know this is aa 
excuse!" 

" Well, it is only one," said Rosai* 
WJOfid — ** And you know that if I do 
tQ% make more l^aa o^e iu ft day^ I 
win the day." 

" There's a great blot," said Godfrey. 

" Because J had no blotting ftapet, 
brother," said Rosamond, 

The moment she had uttered the 
words she wished to recal tbein ; for 
Godfrey exclaimed — 

^* You have lost the day, Rosamond! 
— there's another excuse ; for it ia 
plain you ha<l blotting paper on y«ur 
desk— Look, here it is !" 
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ttosamond was ashamed and vexed—* 
^Tot such a little tiny excuse, to los<5 
my day ! ** said she ; ** and when 1 
Wally did not see the blotting papen 
But, however, this is only Monday— • 
1 will take better care on Tuesday." 

Tuesday came, and had nearly pass^^ 
ed in an irreproachable manner; but 
at slipper, it happened, that Rosamond 
threw down a jug, and, as she picked 
it up again, she said-^ 

** Somebody put it so near the edge 
rtf the table, that I could not help 
throwing it down.** 

This Godfrey called an excuse ^ 
though Rosamond protested that she? 
did not mean it for one. She farther 
pleaded that it would be hard, indeed, 
if she were to lose her day for only 
jusft making this observation, when it 
must be clear to every body, that it 
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could not be meant for au jexousft. -be- 
cause tbe jug was not broken: by the 
fall, and it was empty, :too ; so not th« 
Jeast mischief was done to any thing or 
any creature ; and no one had eveii 
blamed her j so that> as Rosamond said# 
3he had not had the slightest tempta* 
tion to make an excuse, 
, This was all true, but Godfrey would 
not allow it. 

That she had no temptation to mak^ 
an excuse, Godfrey was most willing to 
^Uow ; but he would not admit, that it 
was therefore certain she had made 
none. On the contrary, he maintiiJi- 
ed, that Rosamond was in the habit of 
vindicating herself, even when no ow 
blamed her, and when there was no ap- 
parent cause for making any apology, 
To support this assertion, Godfrey recpU 
lected and recalled several instances, in 
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whidi' Rosamond, days, weeks, and 
months before this time, had done that, 
<if which she was now accused. 

** Wdl," said Rosamond, "it is only 
Tuesd&y ; I will give it up to you, bro- 
ther, rather than dispute about it any 
more." 

" That is right, Rosamond," said her 
mother, 

Wednesday came. Rosamond de- 
termined, that, whenever she was found 
fault with, she would not say any thing 
in her own defence ; she kept this reso- 
lution heroically. When her mother 
said to her — 

" Rosamond, you have left your bon- 
net on the ground, in the hall — '* 

Godfrey listened to Rosamond's reply, 
in the full expectation that she would, 
according to her usual custom, have 
answered — 
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'' Because I had not time to put it 
by, mamma" — of, " Because papa called 
me" — or, ^^ Because somebody threw 
it down, after I had hung it up.** 

But, to his surprise, Rosamond made 
none of these her habitual excuses : she 
answered — 

''Yes, mamma, I forgot to put it in 
its place — I will go and put it by this 
minute." 

Godfrey attended carefully to every 
word Rosamond said this day ; and the 
more she saw that he watched her, the 
more cautious she became. At last, 
however, when Godfrey was not in the 
room, and when Rosamond was less on 
her guard, she made three excuses, one 
after another, about a hole in her gown, 
which she had neglected to mend — 

^' Mamma, it is not my fault ; I believe 
it was torn at the wash J* 
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But it was proved, by the fresh 
edges of the rent, that it must have been 
torn since it had been ironed. 

Rosamond next said, she had not 
seen the hole, till after she had put the 
gown on ; and then she could not 
mend it, because it was so far behind. 

Could not she have taken the gown 
off again, her mother asked. 

" Yes, ma*am ; but I had not any 
thread fine enough." 

"But you had cotton that wa« 
fine enough, Rosamond. Three ex- 
cuses !'* 

" O mamma ! — Have I made three 
excuses ? " cried Rosamond — ** This 
day, too, when I took such pains ! — *• 

Godfrey came back, and seeing his 
sister look sorrowful, he asked what 
was the matter. She hesitated; and, 
K 2 
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seeming very unwilling to speak, at last 
said— 

" You will be glad of what I am 
sorry /for!" 

" Ha ! — Then I guess what it is— 
You have lost the day again, and I have 
won it !" 

Godfrey clapped his hands in triumph^ 
and capered about the room. 

" My world is safe ! safe ! — I really 
thought Rosamond would have had it 
to-day, mamma !" 

Rosamond could hardly repress het 
tears ; but Godfrey was so full of hjs 
own joy, that he did not attend to her 
feelings. 

" After all, it is only Wednesday, 
brother, remember that!'' cried Rosa- 
mond. " I have Thursday, Friday, Sa- 
turday, and Sunday to come — I may- 
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win the day, and win the world, 

yet.- 

"Not yon !" said Godfrey, sconiftilly 
•.— " you will go on the same to-morrow 
as to-day. You see you have so much 
the habit of making excuses, that you 
cannot help it, you cannot cure yourself 
-—at least not in a week. So I am 
safe." 

" So that is all you think of, brother ; 
and you don't care whether I cur# 
myself of my faults or not," said Rosa** 
mond, while the tears trickled down 
her cheeks. ** You wish, indeed, that I 

should not cure myself. Oh, brother, 

is this right? is this good-natured? is 
this like you?" 

Godfrey changed countenance ; and 
after standing still and thinking for a 
BHHnent, he said««^ 

" It is not like me-«*it is not good- 
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iiatured^*-*aiid I am ^ot swe thai it is 
iright. But, my dear , RoisamoDd ! I do 
care about you, and I do vnsSai yoa 
should icure yourself of your faults; 
only this week I wish — -in short, 
I cannot help wishing to win my 
wager." 

"That is very natural, to be sure," 
said Rosamond: "but I am sorry for 
it ; for we used to be so happy together, 
and now you are always glad when I 
am sorry, and sorry when I am glad; 
and when I do most wrong, you are 
most glad — And all for the sake of 
keeping your paltry world, and winning 
my poor kings!" 

"No, indeed!" exclaimed Godfrey; 
" it is not for the sake of the world, or 
the kings ; for you know I would give 
you my world, or any thing I have upon 
earth, Rosamond " 
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' ^ Yes," said Rosamond, mjnng away 
her tears; "I remember, you offered 
me your world the first day you bad it ; 
but I would not take it, and I don't 
want it now — I would even give up my 
kings to you, if it was not for my wager 
— You know I cannot give ,up my 
wager." 

"Nor I neither!" cried Godfrey— 
" The wager is what I cannot give up ; 
I must prove that I am right." 

" And that I am wrong ! — Ay, there's 
the thing ! — you want to triumph over 
me, brother." 

" And if I do, this does you a great 
deal of good, because, you know, you 
do not like to be triumphed over— 
therefore, you take care not to be found 
in the wrong. Do not you see, that, 
since I laid this wager, you have taken 
more pains, than ever you did in your 
life before, not to make excuses ? " 
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'* True !— It may do me good In that 
Mray, but it does not do me good alto^ 
gether ; because it makes me angry mth 
you, and would make me, I do believe, 
dislike you, if it went on long." 

**Went an Img — I do not know what 
that means.*' 

" If you went on laying wagers with 
me,, that I should do wrong : I do not 
think such wagers are good things. 
Now I will ask mamma — ^Mamma haa 
not said one word, though I am sure she 
has heard all we have been saying, 
because I saw her look up from her 
work several times at us both-— Well, 
mamma, what do you think ?** 

^^ I think, my dear Rosamond, thsfe 
you have reasoned better than you usu* 
ally do, and that there is much truth 
and good sense in what you have said 
about this wager." 

Rosamond looked happy, Godfrey, 
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Tvithout seeming pleased, as he usually 
did) when he heard his sister praised, 
said — 

"Mamma, do you really disapprove 
of wagers?" 

•* I do not say, that I disapprove of 
all wagers," replied his mother ; " that 
is another question, which I will not 
now discuss ; but I disapprove of this 
particular wager, nearly for the reasons 
which Rosamond has given/* 

"But, mamma, do not you think 
that it did her good, to try to cure her- 
self of making excuses, and that my 
wager made her take great care ? — And, 
you know, if she were to dislike me, 
because she was in the wrong, at last, 
or because she was to lose her wager, 
that would still be her fault — the fault 
of her temper.'* 

" Let us, for the present, leave out of 
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the question whose fault it would he; 
and tell me, my dear Godfrey, do you 
wish to make your sister dislike you ? " 

** O no, mamma ! — you know I do 
not." 

** Should you like a person who was 
glad when you were sorry, and sorry when 
you are glad ? — Should you like a person 
who rejoiced when you committed any 
fault, who did not wish you to cure 
yourself of your faults?- — Should you 
like a person who told you, that you 
could not cure yourself of your faults, 
especially when you were trying to 
improve yourself as much as you were 
able?** 

"No — I should not like a person, 
who did all this. I understand you, 
mamma — I was wrong," said Godfrey. 
" It was my eagerness about that fool- 
ish wager, that made me ill-natured to 
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Rosamond-— I will give up the wager, 
though I really think I should win it— 
But I will give it up, if mammg. advises 
us to give up." 

''I really think I should win," said 
Rosamond; "but I will give it up, if 
mamma advises us to give it up." 

" I do advise you to give up this 
wager, my dear children," said their 
mother, 

"So we will, and so we do^" said 
both Rosamond and Godfrey, running 
up to one another, and shaking hands. 

" And I assure you, brother," said 
Rosamond, " I will take as much pains 
to cure myself of ^ making excuses, as 
if the wager was going on ; and my 
wager shall be with myself, that I will 
make not a single excuse to-morrow, or 
the next, or the next day, and that 
every day I dball be better thaa I was 
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the day before— And Jrou vriirb* gkd 
of that, Godfrey, shall ydu not?" • ' '^ 

« Yes, glad with all my heart,'' i$&A 
Godfrey. 

" And that will be a good sort of 
wagter, will it not, mamma ?«-^ia good 
sort of trial with mysd^f, mamma? " • 

*^Yes, my deiar cfiild;** answered 
her mother. "It is better and ^ wiser, 
to endeavour to triumph over ourselves, 
than over any body else. Batf^ now let 
me see, that you do what you s&f 
you will do ; for many people resolve 
to cure themselves of their faults, but 
few really have resolution enough to do 
even what they say and know to %e 
right.'* 

Rosamond did as she said she wotiM 
do.' She took every day pains to ^«re 
herself of her bad habit of making ex- 
cuses> and her brother kindly assisted 
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hsh' wd rejoiced with h^r, when, at 
the end of. the day, she could say, with 
truth--. 

'^ I have not made one single excuse 
to-day." 

Godfrey, some tiixie afterwards, a^ked 
his mothear what her objections were to 
laying wagers in general. She an- 
swered— 

" I am afraid, that you cannot yet 
quite understand my reasons, but I will 
tell them to you, and, some time or 
other, you will recollect and understand 
them : I think, that the love of laying 
wagers is likely to lead to the love of 
gaming, if the wagers are about matters 
of chance ; or to the love of victory, in- 
stead of the love of truth, if the wagers 
relate to matters of opinion." 
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" A PARTY of pleasure ! mamma ! 
let U8 go," said Rosamond. " We shall 
be so happy, I am sure." 

" What ! because it is a party of 
pleasure, my dear?" said her mother, 
smiling. 

" Do you know, mamma," continued 
Rosamond, without listening to what 
her mother said ; "Do you know, mam- 
ma, that they are to go in the boat on 
the river ; and there are to be streamers 
flying, and music playing, all the time. 
And Mrs. Blisset, and Miss Blisset, and 
the Master Blissets, will be here in a 
few minutes. Will you go» mamma? 
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tvA may Godfrey and I go with you^ 
mamma?" 

*^ Yes, my dear." 

Scarcely had her mother uttered the 
ward "yes,** than Rosamond made a 
loud exclamation of joy ; and then ran 
to tell her brother Godfrey, and retura- 
ed» repeating as she capered about the 
room, 

^*0 we shall be so happy! so 
happy ! " 

** Moderate your transports, my dear 
Rosamond," said her mother. " If you 
expect so much happiness beforehand, 
I am afraid you will be disappointed." 

" Disappointed, mamma ! ■ I 

thought people were always happy on 
parties of pleasure — Miss Blisset tqld 
me sp." 

^ My dear, you had better judge for 
s 2 
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yourself^ than trust, wifchout fenoivifig 
any thing of the mattet, t6 what Mi^ 
Blisset tells you." 

** But, mamma, if I know nothing of 
the matter, bow can I judg^; and how 
can I possibly help trusting to what 
Miss Blisset tells me ? " 
' " Is it impossible to wait till you 
know more, my dear Rosamond?" 
^ "But I never was on a party of jdea- 
Bure in my life, mamma; theiiefore I 
cannot j udge beforehand." 

**True, my dear; that is the v^ry 
thing I am endeavouring to point out 
to you.** 

*' But, mamma^ you said, do not 
raise your expectations so high. Mam- 
ma, is it not better to think I shall be 
happy beforehand? You know, the 
hope makes me so happy, at thia pre« 
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tmt mkinte. And, if I thouglit I should 
be unhappy, I should be unhappy 
now." 

" I do not wish you to think you 
j&hafl be unhappy, my dear. I wish 
yott to hare as much of the plea- 
sant feehng of hope at this minute, 
as you can have, without its being 
£)lIowed by the pain of disappoint* 
ment. And, above all, I wish you to 
attend to your own feelings, that you 
may find out what makes you happy, 
and what makes you unhappy. Now 
you aie going on a party of pleasure, 
my dear Rosamond, and I beg that 
you will observe whether you are hap- 
py or not ; and observe what it is that 
jiesises you, or entertains you ; for you 
know, that it is not merely the name of 
ft' party of pleasure that can make it 
agreeable to us." 
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" No, not merely the nmne» t<^.^lie 
sure/* said Rosamond. '* I am not sg 
foolish as to think that ; yet the name 
sounds very pretty.'* 

Here the conversation was inter- 
rupted. A carriage came to the door, 
and Rosamond exclaimed — 

" Here they are, mamma ! Here 
are Mrs. Blisset and Miss BHsset, and 
her two brothers. I see their heads in 
the coach ; I will run and put on my 
hat." 

** I assure you, mamma," continued 
Rosamond, as she was tying the springs 
of her hat, " I will remember to tdl 
you whether I have been happy or 
not. I think I know beforehand what 
I shall say." 

Rosamond went with her mbther, 
and Mrs. Blisset, and Miss Blisset, and 
the two Master Blissets, on this party of 
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pleasure; and the next momingi, wben 
Rosamond went into her mother's 
rooai^ her mother reminded her of her 
promise. 

" You promised to tell me, my dear, 
whether you were as happy yesterday 
as you expected to be." 
. *' I did, mamma. — Yqm must know, 
then, that I was not at all happy yes- 
terday ; that is to say, I was not nearly. 
so happy as I thought I should have 
been. I should have liked going in 
the boat, and seeing the streamers 
fljring, and hearing the music, and 
looking at the prospect, and walking 
in the pretty island, and dining out of 
doors under the large shady trees, if 
it had not been for other things, which 
were so disagreeable, that they spoiled 
9II our pleasure,'* 
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'< What were those ^stgveeiU^ 
things?*' 

** Mavnna, they were UUle thin^ ; 
yet they were very disagreeable. • Little 
dispiites; little quarrels^ matmna, be- 
t3veen Mis$ Blisset and her brothers, 
about every thing that was to be done. 
First, when we got into the boat, the 
youngest boy wanted us to sit on one 
side, and Miss Blisset wanted us to sit 
on the other side: now, mamma, you 
know, we could not do both ; but they 
went on, disputing about this, for half 
an hour; and Godfrey and I w^e so 
ashamed, and so sorry, that we oouM 
BOt have any pleasure in listening to the 
mu»c, or in looking at the prospect. 
You were at the other end of the boat,, 
mamma; and you did not see or hear 
all this. Then we came to the islaadl^ 
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^d tb^B I thought we should be happy ; 
but one of the boys said, *Come this 
way, or you will see nothiog ; ' and 
the other boy roared out, • No, they 
must come a;^^ way ; ' and Miss .Blisset 
iBsisted upon our going her way. And 
all the time we were walking, they 
VEent on disputing about which of their 
ways was the best. Then they looked 
60 discontented, and so angry with 
one another ! I am sure, they were not 
happy ten minutes together, all day 
long ; and I said to myself, ' Is this a 
party of pleasure? How much happier 
iGodfrey and I are every day, even with- 
out going to this pretty island; iand 
without hearing this music, or seeing 
tbe^ fine prospects! Much happier; 
because we do not quarrel with one 
toother about every trifle ! "* 
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. •* My dear,'* said her mother^ *• I 
am glad yoa have had an opportunity 
of seeing all this/' 

'^ Mamma, instead of its heing a 
party of pleasure, it was a party of 
pain ! O mamma ! I shall never 
wish to go on another party of plea- 
sure! I have done with parties of 
pleasure for ever," concluded Rosa- 
mond. 

*^ You know, my dear Rosamond, I 
warned you not to raise your expec- 
tations too high, lest you should be dis- 
appointed. You have found, that un* 
less people are good-tempered and 
obliging, and ready to yield to one 
another, they make pain, as you say, 
even out of pleasure; therefore, avoid 
quarrelsome people as much as yoa 
can, and never imitate them; but do 
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not declare against all parties of plea- 
sure, and decide that you have done 
with them for ever, because one hap- 
pened not to be as delightful as you had 
expected that it would be.** 
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BLACK BONNET. 

Rosamond, at this time, was with 
her mother in London, One moxniBg, 
an elderly lady came to pay her: mo- 
ther a visit. This lady was an old friend 
of her mother's ; but she had been, for 
some years, absent from England, so 
that Rosamond had never before seen 
her. When the ladv had left the room 
Rosamond exclaimed — 

''Mamma! I do not like that old 
woman at all. I am sorry, ma'am, that 
you promised to go to see her in tic 
country, and to take me with you ; far 
I dislike that woman, mamma." 
. " I will not take you with me to her 
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house if you wish not to go there, 
Rosamond ; but why you should dislike 
that lady, I cannot even guess: you 
never saw her hefoire this morning, and 
you know nothing about her." 

" That is true, mamma ! but I really 
do dislike her — I disliked her from the 
first minute she came into the room.'* 
" For what reason ?" 
" Reason, mamma ! — I do not know 
—I have no particular reasop.'* 

"Well, particular or not, give me 
some reason." 

" I cannot give you a reason, mam- 
ma, for I do not know why I did not like 
the woman ; but you know that very 

often OTy at least sometimes 

without any reason — without knowing 
why— we like or dislike people." 

•• * We!* — Speak for yourself, Rosa- 

T 
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niond ; for tny part, I always have isotme 
reason for liking or disliking people.^* 

** Mamma, I dare say I have s6me 
Reason too, if I could find it but ; but J 
never thought about it." - 

^' I advise you to think abbut i^ and 
find it out. SUly people sometimes hke 
or take a fancy ^ as they call it, at first 
sight, to persons who do not deserve to 
be liked ; who have bad tempers, bad 
characters, bad qualities. Sometimes 
silly people take a dislike, or as they 
call it, an antipathy^ to those who have 
good qualities, good characters, and 
good tempers." 

" That would be unlucky — ^un- 
fortunate," said Rosamond, beginning to 
look grave. 

** Yes ; unlucky, unfortunate, fer 
the silly people; because they mi^t. 
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if they had their choice, choose to live 
"mth the had instead of with the good ; 
choose to live with those who would 
make them unhappy, instead of with 
those who would make them happy.'* 

** That would he a sad thing indeed, 
laamma — very sad* Perhaps, that 
woman to whom I took a dislike, or-— 
vrhat do you call it? — an antipathy, 
may be a good woman, mamma/' 

'^ It is possible, Rosamond." 

^' Mamma, I will not be one of the 
silly people — I will not have an anti- 
pathy — ^What is an antipathy, mam- 
ma?" 

"A feeling of dislike, for which we 
can give no reason." 

Rosamond stood still and silent for 
some moments, considering deeply, 
nad then suddenly bursting out laugh- 
ing, she laughed for some time, with- 
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out being able to speak. At last Cihe 
said — . , 

" Mamma, I am . laughing at the 
very odd, silly reason I was going to 
give you for disliking that lady — 
Only because she had an ugly, crooked 
sort of pinch in the front of her black 
bonnet." 

" Perhaps that was a sufficient rea- 
son for disliking the black bonnet," 
said Rosamond's mother; "but not 
quite sufficient for disliking the person 
who wore it." 

** No, mamma ; because she does 
not always wear it, I suppose. She 
does not sleep in it, I dare say ; and, if 
I were to see her without it, I might 
like her." 

« Possibly." 

" But, mamma, there is another 
reason why I disliked her; and this, 
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perhaps, is a bad and unjust reason; 
but still I cannot help disliking the 
t^ing, and this thing she cannot take 
off or put on as she pleases; I can 
never see her without it, mamma ; and 
ihis is a thing I must always dislike; 
and my knowing that this is the rea<- 
son that I dislike her, does not make 
Hie dislike her the least the less/' 

«*The least the less!"' repeated 
Rosamond^s mother: "by the accu- 
racy of your language, Rosamond, I 
perceive how accurately you think at 
present/* 

**0 mamma, but this does not 
depend on thinking, mamma ; this de- 
pends on feeling — Mamma, I wonder 
— I have a great curiosity to know — 
whether you took notice of that shocking 
thing?" 

** When you have told me what this 
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shocking thing is^ I shall be able to 
satisfy your curiosity." 

" Mamma, if you do not know it, it 
did not shock you, that is dear." 

" Not perfectly clear." 

" Then, mamma, you did see it^ did. 
you? And how could you help being 
shocked by it ? " 

"Will you tell me what you m.ean^ 
Rosamond?" 

" Then, mamma, you did not see it.** 

'''It: what?" 

" When her glove was ofl^ mamma^ 
did not you see it — the shocking fin- 
ger, mamma ; the stump of a finger, 
and the great scar all over the back of 
her hand ? Mamma, I am glad she dul 
not offer to shake hands with me, for I 
think I could not have touched her 
hand ; I should have drawn back 
mine," 
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:.' *':Thet€ is. no danger that she should 
ever offer to shake hands with you, 
Bp$amond, with that hand ; she knows 
thiat it is disagreeable — If you observe, 
she gave rae her other hand." 

*' That was well done. So she knows 
it is disagreeable. Poor woman ! how 
sorry and ashamed of it, she must be." ' 

>*^^he has no reason to be ashamed; 
she has more reason to be proud of it." 

" Proud of it ! Why, mamma ? — 
Then you know something more about 
it— Will you tell me all you know,i 
mamma?" 

^* I know that she burnt that hand 
in saviiig her little grand-daughter from 
beitig burnt to death. The child, going 
too near the fire, when she was in 
a room by herself, set fire to her frock ; 
the muslin jwas in flames instantly; as 
she. could not put out the flame,, sho 
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ran screaming to the door : the servants 
came— sdme were afraid, and some dM 
not know what to do — Her grand* 
mother heard the child*s screams — ^ran 
up stairs — saw all her clothes and her 
hair on fire. She instantly rolled her 
up in a rug, that was on the hearth. 
The kind grandmother did not, how- 
ever, escape unhurt, though she did not 
at the time know, or feel, how much. 
But when the surgeon had dressed the 
child's burns, then she showed him her 
own hand. It was so terribly burnt, 
that it was found necessary to cut off 
one joint of the finger. The scar which 
you saw is the mark of the bum." 
• " Dear, good, courageous woman ! — 
And what a kind, kind grandmother !*• 
cried Rosamond. *' O mamma, if 
I had known all this!— r-Now I do 
know all this, how differently I feel** 
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IJow unjust, how foolish, to 'dislike her ! 
—And for a pinch in a black bonnet ! — 
And for that very scar! — that very- 
hand !-^^ ^Mamma, I would not draw 

back my hand if she was to offer to 

shake hands with me now Mamma, 

I wish to go to see her now — Will you 
t«ke me with you to her house in the 
country?" 

" I will, my dear." 
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It will be a great while before wt 
oome to the India cabinet. First, time 
are arrangements for several journeys 
to be made. Whoever has a clear bead 
for these things, and who can understand* 
at first hearing it told, how various 
people intend to go and to come, and to 
meet upon the road, may, if they please, 
read the following page — Others had 
better skip it, because they certainly will 
not understand it. 

Rosamond's father was at this time 
absent. He was gone to place Orlando 
at a public school ; he had taken God* 
frey with him, that he might have the 
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pleasure of the journey with his brot 
tlier : but Godfrey was not to be left at 
the school^ as he was not yet sufficiently 
prepat^d for it. He was to return with 
his father ; and his &ther, on his wajr 
home, was to call at the house of his 
sister, to bring back Laura: she had 
been for some time with her aunt, who 
had not been well. 

Rotttmond's mother, in the mean 
tnne, determined to go to Egerton 
Grove, to see the lady qf tJie black 
bonnet; and Rosamond was now eager 
to accompany her mother. 

Mrs. Egerton, for that was the name 
of the lady of the black bonnet, had 
also invited Rosamond's father and sister 
to Egerton Grove, and they were to 
meet Rosamond and her mother there^ 
im their way home. 

Rosamond, with her mother, arrived 
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at Mrs. Egerton's. With feelings very 
different from those, with which she had 
seen Mrs. Egerton the first time, Rosa* 
mond now saw this lady; and, quite 
forgetting whether her bonnet was black 
or white, Rosamond was struck with the 
old lady's: benevolent countenance,^ and 
good-natured smile. Mrs. Egerton in- 
troduced her to her grand-daughter, 
Helen, the little girl who had been so 
much ' burnt. Rosamond, as soon a^ 
she had an opportunity, began to talk 
to Helen about that accident ; and Helen 
told her the whole history of it over 
again, adding many little circumstances 
of her grand-mother's kindness and pa* 
tience, which increased Rosamond's 
present disposition to admire and love 
her. Not a day, and scarcely an hour 
passed, but Rosamond liked her better 
and better; and with good reason, for 
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not a day or hour passed without Rosa- 
iuohd's hearing something instructive 
or entertaining from this old lady, who 
was particularly fond of children; and 
who knew how to please and amuse, 
Hvithout flattering or spoiling them. 

One morning Mrs. Egerton took 
Rosamond into her dressing-room, 
where there was a large India cabinet. 
She opened the doors of this cabinet, 
and told Bosamcmd, that she might look 
at all that was contained in the twelve 
drawers of this cabinet. The first 
drawer, which Rosamond opened, was 
full of shells ; and the first shell, which 
caught Rosamond's attention, was one 
which looked, as she said, like a mon- 
strously large snail shell, about eight 
inches across, or as wide as the breadth 
of a sheet of paper ; as she laid it down 
upon a sheet of letter paper, which was 
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on the table/ it nearly covered the whole 
breadth of it. The shell looked as if 
it was made of thin^ transparent^ white, 
paper. It was a little broken, so thai 
she could see the inside, which was 
divided into a number of partitions, or,- 
distinct cells ; she counted about forty, 
and through each of these there was 
a hole large enough, as Rosamond 
thought, to admit a pencil or a pen. 

Mrs. Egerton told her, that this waS; 
the shell of the nautilus. 

"Ha!" cried Rosamond, "how glad 
I am to see the nautilus ! 

' Learn of the little nautilus to sail^ 
Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale.' 

But, ma'am, how does the nautilus 
sail? Where is the thin oar? I do 
not see any thing here like oars^ or 
sails." 

Mrs. Egertou told her» that what , 
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tlie poet calls the sails and the oars, be- 
long to the fish itself, and not to the shell. 
*' You can read an account of the nau- 
tilus, my dear, in several books, which, 
I dare say, your father has ; and I be^ 

lieve I can show how " 

' <* Thank you, nia*am/' interrupted 
Rosamond ; ** but will you tell me just 
% little about it now, and I will look for 
^he rest afterwards." 

Mrs. Egerton then told her, that the 
«autilus has eight arms or legs, which- 
•ever they should be called; and its 
feet or hands are webbed, like a 
'duck's foot. When the nautilus wants 
"to sail, it sets up some of these arms 
■-above the water and above the top of the 
shell, and it spreads out its wide webbed 
"hands, which serve for sails. Sometimes 
it sets up and spreads six of these sails at 
once, while two of its arras, which are 
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longer than the others, serve for oars; 
and with these it rows itself on, in 
the water.'* 

" I wish I could see it !'* cried Rosa- 
mond — " I wish I could see it rowing, 
and with all its sails up, sailing away ! 
*— Ma am, are these fish often seen sail- 
ing, and where are they seen ? ** 

*^ In fine weather, they are often seen 
sailing on the Mediterranean sea ; but 
when they fear a storm, or when they 
are in danger from any of their enemies, 
they instantly furl their sails: that is, 
draw them down, pull their oars into 
their shell, turn their whole shell up- 
side down, and sink themselves below 
the surface of the water by a curious 
method." 

" How very convenient V said Rosa- 
mond — ** But what is the curious me* 
thod?*' 
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•*When he wants to sink, the nau- 
tilus lets water into some of those di- 
visions, or cells, which Jyou see ; and hQ 
lets in water, till he, and his shell, and 
the water in it, hecome altogether so 
heavy, that they can no longer float 
on the sea. Then he sinks '* 

***Then he sinks,*" repeated Rosa- 
mond — " that I understand ; but how 
3oes he rise again ? for how can he get 
the water out of his shell when there is 
water all round him ?'* 

*It is said,* replied Mrs. Bgerton, 
" that he has the power of pressing his 
body, in such a manner, into the cells, 
that he can expel, or push out, the water 
from them at pleasure ; and the air, in 
these cells, being lighter than the 
water, he rises again, and comes to the 
surface of the sea. And, in the same 
tvajr, by letting water into the cells, or 
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filling them with air, he can make 
one side or the other, or one end or the 
other, of his shell heavier, so as to set 
it in any direction, with either side or 
end uppermost, just as he pleases ; by 
these means, he can trim, or balance, 
his boat with the greatest nicety/' 

"How very happy he must be!'* 
said Rosamond. "I wish men could 
learn, from the little nautilus, to make 
such a boat, as well as learn from bim 
to sail. But, ma'am, what is this other 
shell, which has this tuft, or tassel, of 
fine silk sticking to it?" 

Mrs. Egerton told her, that this, 
which looked like silk, is called the 
heard of the fish, that formerly lived in 
the shell. Of this silky substance, 
when it has been collected from a 
number of this kind of fish, fine and 
remarkably warm gloves and stockings 
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have been made. " This animal, said 

Mrs. Egerton, '<has been called the 

silkworm of the sea. Its name is the 

pinna.'* 

On the slip of paper, on which this 

name was written, Rosamond saw two 

lines of poetry, which she read ; and of 

which she asked an explanation. 

** Finn to his rock, the silver cords suspend 
The anchored pinna, and his cancer friend. "* 

Mrs. Egerton told her, "that this 

fish fastens itself, by these silky threads^ 

to the rocks, twenty or thirty feet be- 

iieath the surface of the sea : and it 

fastens itself so firmly that fishermen^ 

to pull it up, are obliged to use strong 

iron hooks, at the end of long poles, 

with which they tear it from the rocks. 

It is called by the poet, * the anchored 

* Botanic Garden^ caiito iii, line 67 ; and noto 
xxvii, page 72. 
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pinna;* beeanse it is fastened, or an- 
chored by these silken threads, to the 
rocks, as a ship is fastened by ropes to 
the anchor." 

« But what is meant by his * cancer 
jffiendV^^ asked Rosamond. 

"It is said," replied Mrs. Egerton, 
** that a sort of little crab-fish, called 
cancer, who has no shell of his own, 
lives in the shell of the pinna ; and is 
very useful to him in procuring him food, 
and in giving him notice when his ene- 
my, the eight-footed polypus, is coming 
near. The cancer goes out of the shell 
to search for food: he has, I am told* 
remarkably quick eyes ; and when he 
sees the polypus coming he returns im- 
mediately into the shell of bis friend 
pinna, warns him of the danger, and 
instantly the pinna shuts his shell, and 
they are both safe ; for the polypus can- 
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not get at them when their shell is 
shut. I am told, also, that the cancer 
divides with his friend pinna all the 
booty, or food, which he brings home 
to his shell." 

•*How curious!*' cried Rosamond. 
^'I did not think that iishes could be 
such good friends. — But, ma'am, is this 
really true? Are you certain of it? 
For I observe you said, *I am told/ 
or*Itissaid.7 

^* As I have not seen the cancer and 
pinna myself," said Mrs. Egerton, "I 
cannot be certain ; I can only tell you 
what I have read and heard asseited by 
persons, whose truth I have no reason 
to doubt. When the poet speaks of 
friendship, you' cannot suppose, that 
there is really friendship between these 
fish ; but there is some mutual interest. 
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which makes them perform services 
for each other." 

Rosamond found so many other cn- 
^rious shells, and so many questions to 
ask ahout them, that she had scarcely 
•time this morning to look through 
the drawer of shells, before it was time 
'to go out to walk.*' 

" O ma'am, you are looking at 
your watch ; I am afraid you are go- 
ing," said Rosamond. " And here is 
mamma coming to ask you to walk." 

**Yes, I must go now," said Mrs. 
Egerton ; " but I shall be able, to- 
morrow morning, I hope, to answer 
any other questions you may wish to 
ask." 

Rosamond thanked her ; but was very 
isorry that she was going. ^ I hare 
looked over but one drawer yet, and I 
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long to sed some more ; but then, if I 
look at them by myself, I shall not 
have half so much pleasure; all the. 
pleasure of talking, and hearing, I shall, 
lose. I shall forget, to-morrow, to 
ask the questions I may want to ask; 
and then I shall lose, perhaps, a great 
many such entertaining facts, mamma». 
as Mrs. Egerton has told me to- 
day — I wish she was not going out: 
to walk; but perhaps, if she stayed,: 
she would be tired of telling me these 
things." 

" Most probably you would be 
sooner tired," said Mrs. Egerton, "of 
listening to them." 

"O no, ma*am," said Rosamond'— 
"And yet," added she, "I know that 
listening to the most entertaining things, 
for a very long time together, does tire 
at last. I xeooUect being 0a€e^tixed at 
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hearing Godfrey read the fairy Pariha- 
nou, in the Arabian Tales; and yet 
Ihat^ all the time, entertained me ex- 
cessirely " 

"Suppose then/* said Rosamond's 
mother, " that you were to divide your 
entertainment, and make the pleasure 
last longer/' 

" Mamma, I know you are goipg to 
advise me to shut this cabinet, and keep 
the pleasure of seeing the other 
drawers till to-morrow ; hut then I am 
so very curious, and I want so much 
to see what is in them." 

" But, if you put off the pleasure, 
it will be greater," said her mother — 
« Mrs. Egerton will be with you, and 
will tell you all you want to know, and 
you say tkat increases the pleasure; I 
think you said you should not have 
half the pleasure without hen'' 
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"Half! — No, not a quarter, I am 
sure,'^ said Rosamond. 

^♦Then, Rosamond, the question is,'* 
said her nlother, "whether you choose 
s little pleasure now, or a great plea- 
sure to-morrow?" 

Rosamond took hold of one of the 
doors of the black cabinet, as her 
mother spoke, as if she was going to 
shut it. 

" Four times the pleasure, if you put 
it oflF till to-morrow, Rosamond." 

Rosamond shut one door; but 
paused, and hesitated, and held the 
other open. 

"Mamma, in that drawer that is 
not quite shut, I see some beautiful 
little branches of red sealing-wax, 
might I open that one drawer now?'' 

" No, no ; you must make your 
choice, and be content." 
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** But perhaps," said Rosamond— 

"Finish your sentence, my dear: or. 
fiball I finish it for you ?~^perhaps to- 
morrow will never come." 

"No, no, mamma; I am not so. 
foolish." 

"Perhaps, then, you mean to say, 
that you cannot look forward So far aid 
till to-morrow ? " 

" Mamma, you know so long ago as. 
two summers I learned to look forward 
about the blowing of my rosebud : and 
last yeiur I looked forward a whole 
twelvemonth about my hyacinth—-— 
O mamma!" 

"You were very prudent about the 
hyacinths ; and were you not rewiurded 
for it, by having more pleasure than you 
would have had, if you had not been 
prudent and patient?" 

" Ye8» mamma; but thai wan wortk. 
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-while; but, I think it is not worth 
while to be prudent and patient, or to 
make such wise judgments and choices, 
about every little trifle, mamma." 

•* I think, on the contrary, that it is 
very well worth while to be patient and 
prudent, and to make wise judgments 
and choices — even about trifles — ^be- 
eause then we shall probably acquire 
the habit of being patient and prudent, 
and when we come to judge and choose 
about matters of consequence, we shall 
judge and choose well.'* 

Rosamond shut the other door of the 
cabinet, and, turning the key in the 
lock slowly, repeated — " * Four times as 
much pleasure to-morrow.' It is worth 
while, certainly; but, mamma, though 
I see that it is worth while, you know 
it i!»equires some resolution to do it.** 
X 2 
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** That is true, my dear Rosamond-^ 
And the having or the not having re- 
tolution to submit to self-denials, and 
to do what is known to he best, makes 
the chief difference between foolish and 
wise people ; and not only between the 
foolish and the wise, but between the 
bad and the good.*' 

*^' Between the bad and the good« 
mamma ! — how can that be ?" 

"Yes, my dear. It is seldom for 
want of knowing what is right, but for 
want for having resolution to do it, that 
people become bad — ^for want of being 
able to resist some little present tempta- 
tion — for want of being able steadily 
to prefer a great future to a little pre- 
sent pleasure." 

Rosamond turned the key decided- 
ly — ^"^I shall always have resolution 
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tnougW, I hope^'* said she, ** to prefer 
a great future to a little present plea« 
sure.* 

*^ Do so in trifles, my dear daughter,** 
said her mother, kissing her, " and you 
mil do so in matters of consequence, 
and you will become wise and good ; 
and « you will be the joy and pride of 
your mother's heart.*' 

<*And of my father's, mamma." 
* Well pleased with herself, Rosamond 
jpresented the key of the India cabinet 
to Mrs. Egerton, who desired her to 
keep it herself. 

The next morning, at the appointed 
time, Mrs. Egerton was in her dressing- 
room, and Rosamond's mothar was 
Ihere also; and Rosamond opened the 
India cabinet, and fully enjoyed all the 
pleasure she had expected, and all the 
x3 
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advantage of Mrs. Egerton's instruo 
tion. 

The first drawer she opened was that 
in which she had seen a glimpse of 
what she called little trees of red sealing^ 
wax. They were each about a foot 
high, and had really somewhat . the 
shape of branches of trees without 
leaves, and in appearance and colour 
resembled red sealing-wax. When 
Rosamond took up one of these branches, 
she was surprised to feel its weight; 
for it was much heavier than sealing- 
wax, or than a wooden branch of the 
same size would have been. 

** Is it a vegetable ? is it a stone ? or is 
it made by men ? and what is it made 
of?" said she ; " or where does it come 
from ? and what is it called, ma'am ?'' 

Mrs. Egerton could not^ answer all 
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these questions at once, but she began 
with the easiest, and answered, that it 
was called corah Rosamond immedi- 
ately recoDected the coral which she had 
seen hanging round the neck of one of 
her little cousins, who was an infant- 
Then she repeated — "But what is it? 
or how is it made?" 

Mrs, Egerton told her that people 
are not yet quite certain what it is — - 
that it is found under, the sea, generally 
fastened to rocks — that for many hun- 
dred years people believed it was a 
vegetable, but that within this last 
hundred years they believe it to be an 
animal substance — a substance made by 
little animals: it has been discovered, 
that there are innumerable small cells 
in coral, which are inhabited by these 
animals ; and it is supposed, that tho 
animals make these cells." 
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•• ft Is supposed !'* repeated Bma^ 
mond — ^^ ovUy suppo^d/* 

Rosamond was rather impatiOTt of 
the doubtful manner in which Mrs. 
Egerton spoke — she wondered that 
pepple had been so many 5'ears helieo^ 
ing wrong, and wished that somebody 
would decide. Rosamond, as she spoke, 
looked from Mrs. Egerton to her 
mother, and from her mother to Mrs. 
Egerton. But neither of them would 
decide. Mrs. Egerton said that she 
did not know facts sufficient ; and Ro- 
samond's mother said, that, if people 
would avoid being in the wrong, they 
must often have patience to wait, till 
they know more facts, before they at- 
tempt to decide. 

Rosamond thought this disagreeable ; 
Imt she said that, rather than be in the 
wrong, which was still more disagree* 
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able, she would try to have patience. 
Rosamond shut the drawer of corals, 
and opened another drawer. This con- 
tained a set of Chinese toys, men and 
women rowing boats, or seeming to 
draw water in buckets from a well ; or 
tumblers, tumbling head over heels 
down stairs, and performing various 
feats of activity. These toys were set 
in motion by touching or winding up 
some machinery withinside, which was 
concealed from view. For some time 
Rosamond was amused so much by 
seeing their motions, that she could 
think of nothing else ; but, after she had 
seen the boatmen row the boat ten 
times round the table, and after she had 
seen the watermen pull up and let 
down their empty buckets twenty times, 
and the tumblers tumble down stairs 
fifty times, she exclaimed-^ 
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* " I wish I knew how all this was done ! 
—Oh, if papa was here ! — How I 

* wish that my father and Godfrey were 
with us ! Godfrey would delight in 
them, and I should so like to see his 
surprise ! — ^And my father would per- 
haps explain to me how they are 

^ all moved And Laura ! — Oh ! if 

Laura was here, how I should like to 
show her these strange drawings on 
these Chinese skreens!" continued 
Rosamond, taking one of them in her 
hand, and laughing — "Very different 
from the nice tables and chairs, in per- 
spective, which Laura dra\vs ! Look 
at those men and women, sitting and 
standing up in the. air, as nobody ever 
could sit or stand! all the cups and 
saucers, and teapot, and sliding off that 
ridiculous table ! — Laura, my dear 
Laura ! I wish you were here ! — 
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Mamma, I have not nearly so much 
pleasure in seeing all these entertain- 
ing things as I should have if Laura, 
and Godfrey, and papa, were looking 
at them with me !— Mamma, when will > 
they come ?" 

" They will be here next Monday, I 
hope, my dear/* 

" Three whole long days, till Mon- 
day!** said Rosamond, considering se-. 
riously — " Mamma, do you know I ,. 
am going to have a great deal of reso- 
lution — I shall put off seeing the rest 
of these things for three days, because 
I know I shall have so much more, 
pleasure, if 1 do ; and, mamma, I show 
you now, and always, whenever I have 
an opportunity, I will prove to you 
that I have resolution enough to choose 
-—as you say Laura does — ^the great ; 
future pleasure^ instead of the present ^ 
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little pleasure : I am very curious about 
some things in those other drawers, 
but I will conquer my impatience; 
and now, I shut the doors of the India 
cabinet till Monday." 

Rosamond courageously closed the 
doors, and locked the cabinet. 

" Mamma, there is a sort of pleasure 
in commanding oneself, which is better, 
after all, than seeing Chinese tumblers 
or any thing else." 

" I am glad you feel that pleasure, 
my dear, and I hope you will often 
feel it ; that is always in your power ; 
and this is more than can be said of 
most other pleasures." 

Rosamond occupied herself in several 
different employments during the three 
following days; and they did not 
appear to be long days. Monday 
came; her father, and Laura, and 
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Godfrey, arrived; and she was very 
happy to see them, and they were all 
glad to see her. Several times, while 
they were talking of other things, and 
telling what had happened, and what 
they had seen during their absence, she 
was going to begin a sentence, about 
the India cabinet: but her mother 
smiled and whispered— 

" Not a good time yet, my dear." 
. So she waited with heroic patience, 
till the happy moment came, when all 
had finished what they wished to say, 
and when they seemed as if they had 
nothing that they were particularly 
anxious to do. 

^* Now, mamma, is it a good time?" 

^* Very good/* 

Rosamond then asked them if they 
would come with her ; for she had 
Y 
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something to show theiKi. She led the 
way to the India cahinet— unlocked it. 
—displayed to Godfrey's wondering 
eyes the treasures it contained^ made, 
the boatmen row> and the ^mtermen. 
work with their buckets, and the tum- 
blers tumble— showed Laura the bad 
perspective, and told her the history 
of Pinna and his cancer friend— asked 
her if she knew whether coral was a 
vegetable^ animal, or mineral substance. 
Rosamond spoke and moved all the 
time with a rapidity that is indescrib- 
able; but not inconceivable to those 
who are used to lively children. Her 
mother and Mrs. Egerton, with simie . 
difficulty, found time to state what 
Rosamond had forgotten to explain' — 
that she had deferred looking at the 
remaining nine drawees of this oabiaet^ 
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that slie might have the pleasure of 
looking at them along with Laura, God- 
frey, aud her father. 

They were quite as much pleased, 
and as much obliged to her, as she bad 
expected that they would be, aud she 
was fully rewarded for her self-deuial 
aud patience. With Mrs, Egertou's 
permission, her father opened the Chi- 
vUese boat, so as to show the inside; 
and he explained to her and Laura* and 
to Godfrey, who was remarkably fond 
of mechanics, how it was made to 
move.' It was moved by a common 
piece of elock-*work, as a chamber 
dock is kept in motion by a spring, 
not by a weight. The tumblers were 
very ingeniously constructed. They 
held between them a little chair, sup- 
ported by poles, Kke those of a sedan 
chair. At first, they stood at the top 
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of a flight of steps, and when the hind- 
most, or second figure, was once lifted 
up, he was instantly carried over the 
first or foremost figure, as if he jumped 
over his companion's head, hetween 
the chair poles, to a step lower than 
that on which he stood. Without any 
further assistance, the first figure^ which 
now became the hindmost, jumped in 
his turn over his fellow chairman's head, 
the poles turning, and the chair remain- 
ing steady ; and so on, to the bottom of 
the steps. 

" How was all this performed !** 
Each of the children guessed. God- 
frey, as usual, decided immediately, and 
said it was done by a spring. 

Rosamond said, she was sure that 
the figures were not alive, and that the 
chairmen were neither magicians nor 
fairies; but this was all of wliich she 
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was oertsiin. Laura acknowledged 
that she could not imagine how it was 
done. 

Their father then told them, that th€ 
power^ or Jbrce, which set the figures in 
motion, was, he believed, a little quick- 
silver, or a grain of shot, which ran 
down the chair-poles, which were hol- 
low. But how it continued to ipove 
the figures, after the first tumble, would 
be more, he thought, than he could 
make them understand, till they were 
better mechanics. Rosamond was for 
the present quite satisfied. 

The only thing, this happy day, 
which a little vexed Rosamond, was 
Godfrey's saying, that, though these 
Chinese toys were very ingenious, he 
did not think that they were of any 
great use; that his father had shown 
him some mechanics, large real ma* 
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chines, ^vhich were much more useful^ 
and which therefore he liked better. 

" Well ? — Let us go on, Godfrey, to 
the other nine drawers,*' said Rosamond. 

^ m * * * ^ * 
^ # « • « « « 

* The history of the other nine drawers of the 
India Cabinet has not yet been found. 
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When Rosamond, Laura, and God- 
frey, were travelling home with their fa- 
ther and mother, they began to talk of 
the different people they had lately seen; 
to describe them, and to tell which of 
them they liked or disliked* 

" Godfrey, pray what sort of a man 
is Orlando's schoolmaster ? " said Rosa- 
mond. 

'' I do not know well," said Godfrey, 
'' for I only just saw him for a minute ; 
papa stayed talking with him a great 
while, but I went off to the playground, 
because I wanted to see the boys play- 
ing at ball," 

•' I am sorry you did not see some- 
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thing of Orlando's schoolmaster," said 
Laura, " for I wished to know how you 
liked him." 

" That I can tell you at once," said 
Godfrey — " To save trouble, I don't like 
him at all." 

** I do not see how that will save 
trouble," said Laura. 

" It. does save trouble," replied God* 
frey ; " it saves the trouble of long ex* 
planations — You, Laura, always ask 
WHY one likes, and why one does not 
like a person!" 

" So much the better ! Laura is very 
right — ^Now is not she, mother ? " cried 
Rosamond, starting forward from the 
corner where she sat. 

" You need not disturb my mother 
about it," said Godfrey ; " do not you 
see that she is busy reading her let- 
ters?'^ 
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" rU ask my father, then," said Rosa- 
mond, springing up and stepping across 
to where her father was sitting reading 
the newspaper; hut a sudden motion 
of the carriage threw her forward, and 
she fell with her nose upon her father's 
knee. Her father, putting aside his 
newspaper, helped her up, and advised 
her never to stand in a carriage, with- 
out holding hy something. Then he 
went on reading the newspaper; and 
Rosamond not liking to interrupt him 
more, retired hack to her comer, whilst 
Godfrey laughed, and said — 

" Rosamond, you have not gained 
much by that motion." 

But Rosamond, knowing that she 
was, as she said, "for once, in the 
right;" and perceiving by Laura's coun- 
tenance, that Laura was of the same 
opinion^ would not be laughed out of 
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her reason. She hrought the example 
o( her own past folly in support of her 
present wisdom; and gave Godfrey an 
account of her *' foolish antipathy^ that 
is, dislike at first ^i^M^thout reasrni, to 
poor, dear, good Mrs. Egerton;** and re- 
peated, pretty correctly, all that her mo- 
ther had said to her upon that occasion. 

" And now, Godfrey," concluded 
she, "only. do consider how much I 
was mistaken ; and how much I should 
have lost — ^what a quantity of pleasure 
—if I had not gone with mamma to see 
Mrs. Egerton. At first, do you know, 
I wished very much not to go, and 
hogged mamma would not take me 
with her ; hut when mamma advised 
me to try to find out why I disliked 
her 1-" 

"JT^r/" interrupted Godfrey. •^Did 
you dislike mamma ? " 
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"No, too; but Mrs. Egerton, you 
know very well. — And when I could* 
find no reason but the pinch in the 
black bonnet, and the poor scarred 
hand — and when I saw the one reason 
was so foolish-^and when 1 heard the 
story about the fire — my opinion: 
changed; and how well it was for me 
that it did!" 

" Well for you, indeed," said God^ 
frey ; " but you were excessively foolish 
at first, my dear Rosamond. You don't 
think that I could be so foolish to dis* > 
likie any body for a pinch in a black; 
bonnet? In the first place, I don't 
know what you mean by a pinch in 
a hlack bonnet'^ 

" May be not,*' said Rosamond ; " but 
I dare say you might dislike a person 
yourself for no better reason." 

.«« My dear Rosamond ! Impossible f ^ 
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Impossible ! Quite impossible ! •' repeat- 
ed Godfrey, rolling backwaids mid 
forwards with laughter, at the. bare 
idea. ^'I dislike a person for a pinch 
in a black bonnet ! '* 

"Well, what is your reason, thi» 

minute, for disliking Dr. what is 

his name? Orlando's schoolmaster/' 

Godfrey repeated, in his own defence, 
four lines, which he had learned from 
the schoolboys, with whom he had 
been playing at ball— four lines, which, 
changing the name, most schoolboys 
think applicable to every schoolmaster : 

" I do not like yoii. Doctor Fell ; 
The reason whj I cannot tell; 
But this I do know very well, 
I do not like you. Doctor Fell." 

Rosamond delayed to pursue her 
reasons, while she got by rote these 
rhyfa^s^ which were new to her. LaH- 
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ra, however, thought the lines not worth 
getting by heart ; and, before this point 
had been settled, the attention of all 
the disputants was turned to another 
object — They came within sight'^of a 
large town, through which they were 
to pass ; and their father said to their 
mother — 

^* We stop here ; and while the 
horses are feeding, I think we can 
have time, my dear, to go to the 
cotton manufactory; and, if we have, 
I shall like to show it to the young 
people." 

** Oh, thank you, papa ! " 

** Pray do, papa!" 

**I am sure you will have time!" 
exclaimed Laura, Godfrey, and Rosa- 
mond. Their father and mother deter^ 
mined to stay an hour longer than they 
bad intended, on purpose to give their 
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children the pleasure and acH^ti^ of 
seeing what they could not see sdWSi 
any where else, and what thisy'inS^ift 
not again, for some time, hate iso'^iod 
an opportunity of seeing. 

*<Now, Rosamond," said Oddfr^, 
** you wiU see some really nseftd nm^ 
chinery — ^much more useful than iSiose 
Chinese toys ; but you must not expect 
to understand all about tbem; for, dd 
you know, that I do not understand 
half, nor a quarter of the iMngs 1 ahw 
in one of the cotton manufactoifes'; 
and though papa explained a gi^ea£ deal 
to me, he told me still there Wte a 
great deal that I could not possttdy 
understand yet, and a great deal that 
he does not understand himself. And 
at first when you go in, yon wilF'hear 
such a noise of whirling and whitting 
— whirr — whirr-^whirr — and you will 
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s^e-jsa iQwy ivJbeels apinnipg round, 
rpiJinds and round* without knowing 
wlutt moYeis them; then such numbers 
€cf pale-^facedmen^ women, and children ! 
such numbers, erery .where, so busy, 
ncqierpf th^m thinking of, or during for 
you ! and there will be such a dust ! and 
Sifxok disagreeable smeUs ! and want of 
fire^ air! and^ Rosanu)nd! you will 
not be able to hear a word that is said, 
nor to make any body hear what you 
say, without bawling, as loud as I do 
now.*' 

Bos^mond looked much alarmed, es« 
pedally at this last danger, and she 



'' I am afraid to go, and I am sure 
I shall not understand any thing — I 
kqpw nothing of machines, yqu know, 
brother." . 

z2 
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** Afraid! Oh, don't te Afraidi^I 
will take care of you— ^There's no dan- 
ger if you keep out of the way of tHe 
wheels, and don't touch any thing about 
the machines, but hold fast by my 
arm," said Godfrey^ drawing ' Rosa* 
mond's arm within his; "and I will 
take care of y6u, my dear Rosamond, 
and you shall understand every thing, 
for I will explain all to you— I mean 
every thing that I understa;nd my« 
self." 

His father smiled, and told Godfrey, 
thai was a good correction of his first 
assertion. 

" After all, my dear," said he, turn*^ 
ing to his wife, " I think Rosamond is 
too young, and knows too little of these 
things, fpr her to be amused or in- 
structed by going with us to the cotton 
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tommifaetory^^When I spoke of showing 
it to the young people, I thought only 
of Liura Aud God^y.'' 

Rosanumd's countenance changed, 
and she looked mortified and disap^ 
pointed. 

^'Pfeipa^ do pray take Rosamond!" 
cried Godfrey-— " She will understand 
something ; and I will take such care of 
her» and it will be such a pleasure to 

"And to me, too," added Laura — 
"and, papa, Rosamond last summer 
saw cotton wool in its pod, or husk, 
on the cotton tree, in the hot-house; 
and she wanted to know how it was 
spun into cotton thread, such as we 
use-" 

Rosamond's eyes were fixed upon 

her mother, and she waited anxiously 

to hear what her mother would say — 

z3 
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Her laother said, tlmt she thaugbt^iss 
Godfrey did^ that Rosaniond vmvid be 
able to understand something, tl^ogh 
perhaps very little, of what she might 
see ; but that, however little she might 
be able to understand, at firsts yet it 
would be useful to Rosamond, to see 
real things, that might entertain hoc; 
because she was rather too fond of 
imaginary things, such as fairy takft 
and stories of giants and enchanters; 
and it would be advantageous to give 
her a taste for truth and realities. 

These reasons determined Rosamond's 
father, and he took her with than to 
the cotton manufactory. 

At first, going into one of the large 
rooms, where the machines were, and 
where the people wa:e at work, she &lt 
nearly as Godfrey had foretold that A0 
would — almost deafened by the nbis^ 
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mid diazy from the sight of a multitude 
of wheds spinning round* The dis- 
agreeable smells, and dirt, and want of 
fresh air, which Godfrey had described, 
Rosamond did not petceive in this 
manufactory ; on the contrary, there was 
plenty of fresh air, and but little dust : 
nof were the faces of the men, women, 
or children, who were at work, pale or 
miserable ; on the contrary, they had a 
healthy colour, and their looks were 
lively and cheerful. This manufactory 
was managed by a very sensible, humane 
man, who did not think only of how he 
could get so much work done for him-* 
self; but he also considered how he 
could preserve the health of the people 
who worked for him, and how he could 
make them as comfortable and happy as 
possible. 

This gentleman, who was a friend 
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of Rosainond*8 father, went to theia. 
as soon as he was infonned of thew 
arrival; and he kindly offered to take 
the trouble of showing them the whole 
of his manufactory. 

While this gentleman was speakings 
Godfrey had carried Rosamond to the 
fiuthest end o£ the long room, to show 
her some part of the machinery. Hi» 
fiither went after him, and brought 
them back ; and as soon as they went 
out of this room^ and away from the 
noise of the wheels, Godfrey said^ '*I 
have shown Rosamond a great many 
things alieady, papa;" but he an- 
swered — 

^^ I advise you, Godfrey, not to dn^ 
your sister about, to show her a variety 
of things, so quickly ; fox if you do, she 
will have no clear idea of any one thing 
— ^I xecotnmCTid it to you, to come with 
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US, ahd to keep as close as you can to 
this gentleman — to look at each thing, as 
he shows it to you — to look at but one 
thing at a time — and to listen to every 
word he says." 

** I will listen, but I am afraid I 
shall not be able to hear him," said 
Rosamond ; ** for though I tried to hear 
Godfrey, and though he roared in ray 
ear, I could not make out half of what 
he said ; I thought he said handy when 
he said hand^ and I could not see any 
hand ; so I could not understand at 
all.'' 

Rosamond found, however, that she 
could hear better after she had been a 
little accustomed to the noise ; and that 
she could understand a little better 
when but one thing at a time was 
shown to her, and when she went on 
in regular order, from the beginning — 
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from tbat which was easy, to that which 
was moffe difficult. 

But presently they came to.^ome 
part of the machinery^ whifih Bosa- 
mond could not comprehend; though 
she looked^ or tried to look at but me 
thing at a time; and though she stuck 
dose to the master of the manufiu^ry, 
and listened to every word he said* 
Her father, who had been so intent on 
what he was about, that he had fo?;got«t 
ten Rosamond, chanced, howeTer, to 
see her looking up, and listening, and 
frowning, with the pain of attention-*-^ 
He touched her shouldav and 4fthe 
started. 

^* My dear little girl," aaid he, qpeaJc*^ 
ing so loud, that she could hear, ''I 
was wrong, to bid you listen to all this 
gentleman says — Don*t listen to this; 
you cannot understand it — Rest; and 
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I "win touch you again, when there is 
any thing to be heard or seen, that you 
caii understand/' 

Rosamond was right glad to rest het 
eyes, ears, and understatiding. 

From this time forward she looked 
and listened only when her father 
toudied her shoulder, though Godfrey 
gave her many a twitch, and many a 
push by the elbow, to force her admi- 
ration of things, which were beyond her 
tomprehension. At last, when they had 
gone through the manufactory, Godfi^ 
raid*— 

"Now, Rosamond, you have missed 
seeing a great deal, I assure you; you 
had better just run back with me, and 
1 will show yau all that you have 
missed.'* 

But to this her fath^ objected ; and 
she was glad of it, and quite of hk 
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(pinion, that she had seen and heard 
enough already. 

The hospitable gentleman, who had 
shown them his manufactory, now in- 
vited them to rest themselves, and to 
eat some fruit, which he had prepared 
for them. Cherries, ripe cherries, straw-^ 
berries and cream, soon refreshed them ; 
and, when Godfrey had finished eating 
his fruit, he turned to Rosamond and 
said — 

** Rosamond, my dear, you have 
eaten your cherries, have not you, 
and you are quite rested; now, I want 
to know whether you remember all 
you have seen and heard — Now tell 
us.*' 

« Impossible, Godfrey !" interposed 
her father — " you expect impossibilities 
from your sister ; you forget what you 
were when you were her age," 
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** It is SO long ago, sir/' said God- 
frey. "But, at any rate, I wish Ro« 
samond would tell us all she remem- 
bers/' 

Rosamond blushed, and hesitated, and 
said she remembered very little ; but her 
father encouraged her, by assuring her, 
that he did not expect that she should 
remember much ; that, if she remem- 
bered any thing distinctly, it would 
i^tisfy him, because it would be a proof 
that she had paid attention; and that 
was all, he said, that he expected from 
her. As he spoke, he drew her to him, 
and, seating her upon his knee, bid her 
begin, and tell any thing that she could 
clearly recollect. 

The first thing, which Rosamond 
clearly recollected seeing, she said, was 
a large quantity of cotton-wool, which 
was not nearly so fine, or so white, or 
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SO soft) or 80 light, as sotne^ whidi she 
afterwards saw, whicli had been cleaned. 
This had not been cleaned; there was 
a number of little seeds in it, and a 
gre^t deal of dust ; and the gentleman 
told them, that the first thing to be 
done was to clean the cotton, and take 
out of it all these seeds and dust. This, 
he said, used £>nnerly to be done by old 
women and children, who pidced it as 
clean as they could; but they were a 
great while about it; and he had at 
last invented a way of doing it — of 
cleaning it, by a machine. 

Here Rosamond paused, and Godfrey 
began with — **Dont you remember, 
Rosamond ?*— -" 

But his father stopped him — ^**Give 
her time to recollect, and she w31 re- 
metnhent.** 

^* There was a great noise and a great 
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wind^ P^P^» jost at that time ; and I do 
Bot recollect exactly how it wa&" 

** What cleaned the cotton, or how 
was it cleaned, my dear?" ^i 

*' I don't know, papa ; because I could 
not see the inside of the madbine, and 
there was something about a door, a 
yalve, and moving first in one direction 
and then in another direction — I never 
rightly uflderstood about the direction/' 
. " The word direction seems to hare 
puzzled you ; but let that alone, for the 
present, and tell us simply what you 
saw." 

** I saw a great sort of box, larger' 
than this table, with an iron grating, 
like the grating of a fender, ail over the 
top of it ; and when I looked through 
this grating, I saw bits of cotton wool, 
which looked like flakes of snow driven 
about by a high wind ; &st blown up 
2 A 2 ^ , 
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against the grating, in one part^ and 
then falling down at another part of the 
box.'' 

" Was there any dust ?'* 

" A great deal of dust blown tlirough 
the grating.*' 

" Wh^e did that dust come from, or 
what made it, do you think ?" 

"The dust came from the cotton- 
wool, I believe; and I believe it was. 
blown out by the wind; but I don't 
know about the rising and falling — I do 
not know about the valve, or the door.*' 

While Rosamond spoke, Godfrey had 
pressed t^loser and closer, and bit his 
lip with impatience, and at last said— 
" Papa, do let me just ask her (me 
question; it will not put her out; in- 
deed, it will put her in/' 

"Well, ask it, Godfrey, lest you should 
burst in ignorance/' said his father. 
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^*Did you never see a machine like 
it, Rosamond?" cried Godfrey — ^**I do 
not mean quite like it, because it is very 
different, in some respects, but like it in 
general?" 

•* No," said Rosamond. 

'^ Recollect, my dear Rosamond ! — at 
home, last autumn, in the bam." 

" Oh ! now I recollect, for you have 
told me almost; you mean the winnowing 
machine ; yes, I thought of that once ; 
but I was puzzled about the door." 

** Let that alone, my dear," said her 
father. — "Now you have told us all 
that you understand, or can recollect 
of that machine, have you? — Do yon 
remember what is done next to tlie 
cotton?" 

"Yes; it is combed out, and made 
smooth, and thin, and flaky — carded 
*— but not as I have seen a woman 
2a3 " ., 
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card wool, with little £at boar4^ with 
pins stuck upon tliem; but with gredt 
large rollers^ with pins stuck upon tfaem^ 
and the pins^ like the teeth of.^ comb, 
comb the cotton, that is di^awa over 
them : but I do not exactly know how — 
Then comes the spinning." 

*' Take breath — ^you shall have, time 
-—do not hurry yourself." 

" I cannot recollect any more> papa; 
after this all is confusion. There were 
such a number of little wheels spinning 
and large wheels undemeath» and hands 
round them." 

** My dear, it is, imposdble, that you 
should understand the motions and uses 
of the motions of all those wheels ; but, 
I dare say, you know the general pur- 
pose, or use, of the whole." 

"Yes; to make the cotton wool inia 
cotton thread — to spin it" 
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**Aiid do you recollect the name of 
the spimiing machine ? " 

** I Tememher that perfectly— ^i«- 
ninjg' Jennies.'' 

, «< Why was that name given to them 
— «can you tell?" 

" Because Jenny is a woman's name^ 
you know ; and Jenny^ I suppose^ spun ; 
and when these machines were made to 
spin, instead of women, they were called 
spinning Jennies'' 

** Then cotton was formerly spun by 
women, and with spinning wheels?" 
said her father, 

« Yes, papa ; so the gentleman said." 

** And why, Rosamond, do they not 
continue to spin in the same manner ?*' 

** Because the spinning Jennies spin 
much more quickly ; a woman moved 
with her foot and hands only one 
spinning wheel; but these machines 
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do the wcxrk of a hundred spinning 
wheels at once in the same time — I 
saw them all in rows working, pulling 
the cotton out, and twisting it, just 
Hke so many spinning wheels, only het^ 
ter and faster — How they were movM 

there is the thing I don't know, 

papa ! — I could not understand how it 
was done-— And I am tired now of try«« 
ing to recollect." 

"You have understood and recol- 
lected more than I expected that you 
could, my dear," said her father;^ 
** especially, as you have not been 
used to such things. I am glad you 
have attended so carefully. It may 
not be necessary for you ever to un- 
derstand perfectly these or any other 
machines; but it is always useful, 
and will often be necessary, for you, 
to command your attention, and to 
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turn it to observe real things. Some 
other time I will bring you here again, 
if this gentleman will give me leave, 
and if you wish it yourself.'* 

The gentleman kindly said, that 
he should be glad to see Rosamond 
again, and that he would then try 
to explain to her any thing she might 
wish to know. 

Rosamond thanked this good gen-^ 
tleman, and was glad that her &ther 
was pleased with her. She said, that, 
some other time, she should like to see 
the way in which the pretty little balls 
of cotton are wound. " That was what 
Godfrey was showing me," papa, " when 
you called us away." 

"I am glad I did call you away, 
my dear; because you could not have 
understood it, and Godfrey would only 
have puzzled you." 
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''Look, loek^ P^P^' ioo^» mamon! 
out of this window!" cried <3odfiey 
— *^ All the people are going from 
work ; look, what numbers of ddl- 
dren are passing through this great 
yard!'^ 

The children passed dose by the win* 
dow, at which Godfrey and Rosamond 
had stationed themselves; among the 
little children, came some tall girls ; 
and, among these, there was ime, a girl 
about twelve years dd, whose Goum*« 
tenance particularly pleased them-«*«e^ 
rend of the younger ones were cmwding 
round her. 

*< Laura! Laura! look at this ^1! 
what a good countenance she has!'* 
said Rosamond, ** and how fond the lit* 
tie children seem of her !'• 

<< That is £llen**-She is an exceOent 
girl," said the master of the manH&Cf 
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tory; '^and those little cfaildf en hare 
good reason to be fond of her." 

Rosamond and Grodfrey asked 
^*Why?" and the gentleman an- 
swered-—' 

" It is a long story ; perhaps you 
woidd be tured of hearing it.** 

But they be^ed he would tell it; 
and he complied. 

^vSome time ago," said he, "we had 
a benevolent clergyman here, who gave 
\xp several hours of his time, evety 
week, to instruct the children in this 
manufactory: he taught them to read 
and write, and he taught them arithme- 
tic ; he taught them much more, for 
he taught them the difference between 
right and wrong, and explained to 
them the use of doing right, and its 
good consequences — ^the happiness that 
IbUows from it; and the evil and 
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unhappiness that Mdfvsr from .^itig 
wrong* He was so kind and getMle, in 
his manner t)f teaebing^ that these dbil- 
dren all liked him very mnc^. At last 
news came that this good deigyman 
was to leave the placd — ^be was ftp* 
pointed master of a large school, and a 
living was given to him, in another 
county, at a considerable distance. 
All the children in the manufactory 
were sorry that he was going away; 
and they wished to do something 
that should prove to him their respect 
and gratitude. They considered and 
consulted among one .another. They 
had no money — ^nothing of their own 
to give, but their labour; and. they 
agreed, that they would work a certlun 
number of hours, beyond their usm^ 
time, to earn money, to buy a silver 
cup, which they might present to him 
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the day beS^re thkt appointed for his 
departure. They were obliged to sit 
up great part of the night to work, to 
ezm their shares. Several of the little 
childreii were not able to bear the fa- 
tigqe and the want of sleep* Por this 
they were very sorry ; and when Ellen 
saw how sorry they were^ she pitied 
thera— and she did more than pity 
them. After she had earned her own 
share of the money to be subscribed 
for buying the silver cup, she sat up 
every night a certain' time to work, to 
earn the shares of all these little chil- 
dren. Ellen never said any thing of 
her intentions ; but went on steadily, 
working, till she had accomplished her 
purpose. I used to see her, night after 
night, and used to fear she would hmt 
her health, and often begged her not to 
labour so hard ; but she still said — * It 
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does me good, sir/ When she had 
completed her work, the wogBS vrete 
paid to her; aJad all the wages Were 
paid to those, who had worked eartm 
hours— that is, hours heyond their iKsutil 
hours of working. A clerk was stttmg 
at a table, to receire the subscriptimis 
for the silver cup ; and those, who had 
earned their contribution, went up 
proudly, one by one, and laid down the 
money on the table, saying, * Write 
down my name, sir, if you please j there 
is my subscription/ 

"The poor little children, who had 
nothing to give, were i^dly mortified, 
and stood behind, ready to cry. Wien 
went to them, and took thetn out of the 
room with her, and without letting 
any body see her but themselves, iriie 
put into the hands of each tfaehr du^e 
of the subscription money, that they 
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Bright ^aye the pleasure of subscrihiDg 
for themselves.'* 

IBvecy body was pleased with this 
anecdote of Ellen, and were glad that 
they had seen her. Rosamond said, in 
a low voice, to her mother, that, if 
Laura had been a poor girl, in the same 
aitaation, she would have done just as 
Ellen did. 

Rosaibond was going to have said 
more^ but her attention was now drawn 
to another subject. The matter of the 
manufactory opened a desk, and pro- 
duced the copy of the inscription, which 
had been engraved upon the silver cup. 
Godfrey, into whose hands it happened 
first to be put, began to read it; but, 
the moment he saw the clei^yman^s 
name, he laid down the paper, and ex- 
dairaed— — 

^' To Doctor Bathurst that is the 
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name of Orlando's sishoolmaster ! Can 
it be the same Doctor Bathurst ?" 

Godfrey asked for a description of 
Doctor Ba^urst — ^he found it exactly 
agreed with that of the schoolmaster ; 
and it was proved, that the good cler- 
gyman and the schoolmaster, to whom 
Godfrey bad taken a dislike, were one 
and the same person. 

Rosamond and Laura looked at one 
another, and smiled: and Rosamond 
could not forbear whispering, 

« I do not like you, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell ** 

But Rosamond stopped ; for she saw 
that Godfrey looked so much ashamed 
of himself, that she would not then 
laugh at him. 

The carriage came to the door ; and, 
after thanking the gentleman who had 
received them so hospitably, and who 
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had given up so muph time to show 
them his manufactory, they took leave 
of him, and they got into their carriage, 
and pursued their journey. As they 
drove on, they began to talk of what they 
had seen and heard; and, first, about 
Doctor Bathurst and the lilver cup. In 
general, Godfrey was apt to think him- 
self in the right ; but when he was 
clearly convinced, that he had been 
mistaken, he always acknowledged it 
candidly. He now confisssed, that he 
had been quite mistaken in his opinion 
of Doctor Bathurst ; and that his dis- 
liking him merely because he was a 
schoolmaster, and because some school- 
boys had repeated four nonsensical lines, 
was almost as fooli^ as Rosamond's 
dislike to Mrs. Egerton for the pinch 
in her bladk bonnet. Then Godfrey 
and Rosamond began to talk over their 
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causes for liking or dipliking every 
person they knew; and presently grew 
vehement in maintaining the justiee of 
these causes, and the excellence of their 
several reasons. 

"I like Mrs- AlleUj because she is 
always cheerful/' said Rosamond* 

" 1 like Mr. Ormondt because be is so. 
honest," cried Godfrey, 

^* 1 love Mrs. Ellis, because she is so 
good-natmed^" said Rosamond. 

^* I like Mr. Brooke, because he is 
always entertaining," said Godfrey. 

Being cheerful, honest, good-natured, 
and entertaining, Laura, who wast 
appealed to as a judge, allowed to be 
good reasons for liking people; but 
when it came to the degrees of liking, 
and to the question, which ought to be 
most liked and esteemed, the cause be^ 
came more difficult; and Laura pre- 
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seiitly began to make a catalogue of all 
the virtues, and as well as the motion of 
the carriage would allow, she wrote them 
down it the order, in which she thought 
they deserved to he placed ; " and then,*' 
said she, " we can try all your favourites 
by our list" But the list was not soon 
arranged. It was easy enough to 
settle the names of the virtues ; but it 
was difficult to put them into their pro- 
per order. Truth and honesty God- 
frey and Rosamond readily allowed to 
come first ; but there was a great debat- 
ing about cheerfulness and neatness, 
and, " as for a person's being enter- 
taining,'' Rosamond said, "that was 
no virtue^** though she acknowledged 
she liked people for being entertaining. 
After talking long and lend, till at last 
they did not understand one another or 
themselves^ they appealed to their fa-^ 
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ther, and asked him if he coi4d help 
them to setUe their debate. Their £ither 
said, that they had, without knowing 
it, got deep into a very difficult questioii 
— ^^ I am afraid^ that I dumot answer 
you without going deeper stiU«'* 

" Do then, papa, if you pl^se,** 
said Godfrey; "and I will follow yoa 
— I love to argue with Laura, because 
she will go deep ; but Rosamond never 
wUL" 

" I do not know what you mean by 
going deep/' said Rosamond. 

" Consider how young she is,** said 
Laura. 

" Well ! let us hear what my father 
was going to say — ^Which virtue should 
stand highest in our list, papa? which 
next ? and so on." 

"The most useful, I think, should 
come first,'* replied his fath^: "and 
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you raiglit, I believe, arrange them all 
by their degrees of useftilness, or utility." 

♦* Uiseful ! papa," cried Godfrey ; " but 
are there not many virtues, which are 
not at all useful?" 

** Which are they ?" 

** Generosity, for instance," said God- 
frey. 

" If it be useless generosity, I think 
it is no virtue,'* replied his father. 

Godfrey thought again,, but he could 
not name any virtue that was not 
useful, 

** But, papa," said Laura, ** it will 
still be very difficult to settle, which is 
the most useful virtue — how shall we 
ever do that?" 

" Deeper and deeper, indeed, Laura, 
we must go, to determine that," said 
her father; "deeper than you can go, 
or I either; for we must know what 
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contributes mcM to ite II^I&mbbs of 
the greatest number of people, and for 
the greatest length of time — of this, my 
children, you cannot judge, till you have 
a great deal more experience and more 
knowledge.*' 

"I am glad that is settled,** said 
Rosamond : for they had long got be-* 
yond her depth, and she had been 
obliged to have recourse to looking out 
of the window. 

"Now, mamma, will you tell me 
something very entertaining, which I 
heard the gentleman, at the manure- 
tory, telling you, while I was eating 
my fruit — something about a girFs mis* 
taking a bee for a cow?" 

END OF VOL. HI. 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

ILLUSTKATKO WITH SUFERB EVGRAVINOS. 



pabUdied liL Monthlr Volumes, of the Size uid Price of the 
"Waverley Novels.'* 



A New Edition of the TALES and NOVELS of MISS EDGE- 
WORTH having been called for, the Publishers determined, 
in conformltsr with the present prevailing taste, to embellish it 
with Plates, mustrative of the Characters and the Stories, and 
to present them to the Public in Monthly Volumes. 

The Series consists of-^astle Rackrent, Irish Bulls, The Moral 
Tttles, Popular Tales, Tales of Fashionable Life« The Modern 
Grlselda, Belinda, Leonora, Patronage, Harrington, and Ormond. 
It does not include in it any of those excellent writings of Miss 
Edgeworth which are of a more Juvenile character than the 
Moral Tales, a smaller size being deemed more appropriate. 

With respect to her works Included in this edition. It may be 
justly ^d, that her Tales and Novels formaelass bythem- 
selves. They are for the most part Irish ; but without any of 
those savage features so painfully characteristic of the Novels 
which, for the last few years, have turned on the clrcum- 
stances of Ireland, or that admixture of foreign manners which 
is so striking in the works of Lady Morgan. They contain 
hif^ly-finished pictures of fashionable and domestic life, and 
yet have few points of similarity, if any, to the novels of Hook, 
Bulwer, Lord Mulgrave, on one side, or Miss Ferler, Miss Austen, 
or Mrs. Brunton, on the other. Though they cannot be said^ 
strictly, to be Historical, yet they will be found to resemble no 
contemporary works in the department of Romance so much as 
the earlier novels of the Author of Waverley. Sir Walter Scott, 
indeed, with his characteristic frankness, has acknowledged 
that his original idea, when he commenced his career as a 
novelist, was to be to Scotland what Miss Edgeworth was to 
Ireland— to pourtray peculiarities of manners belonging rather 
to the generation pMSing away than to that which now exists ; 
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and to give life to the national scenery, and permanence to the 
national characteristics of his countrymen. Waverley, Guy 
Mannerinff, Rob Roy— the novels to which Sir Walter Scott ori 
ginaUy intended to have confined himself, bear, in their most 
striking features, a considerable likeness to Castle Rackrent> 
Ennui, Ormond, &c.; and the works of Miss Edgeworth will 
not suiiter by a comparison which, to almost any other series, 
could not fail to be fatal ; while she may also justly claim the 
merit of priority. 

In depicting the strange varieties of Irish Character, whether 
grave or gay, she is confessedly without an equal; and when 
she puts her foot upon a soil foreign to her own, »he does not 
tread it as a stranger. The same facility which inspires hejr in 
the unequalled characters of Sir Phellm, King Corny, &c. pre- 
sides over the pictures which, in ** Patronage" and other 
works, she draws from the higher classes of English society 
Her comic and playful satire ranks her high in the dominions of 
humour, while it is combined with a sterling common sense, 
and a power of picturesque description, which seldom fall to the 
lot of the wit or the satirist. Her story-telling powers are 
admirable: who but herself could infuse so much grace and 
shrewdness into so small a compass as we find them in the 
Moral and Popular Tales, in " To-morrow,". ** Murad the Un- 
lucky," and fifty others ? It is, however, unnecessary now to 
eulogise the works of Hiss Edgeworth : they have taken an en- 
during position in the literature of the country, and the Pub- 
lishers of this Series give it to the world In a well-grounded 
confidence of its successful reception. 



The work is elegantly printed, and will be completed in eigh- 
teen Monthly Volumes, of the size of the Waverley Novels, and 
at 5s. each; and the Embellishments will be of the very first 
order, consisting of a Frontispiece and Vignette Title to eaeh 
volume. They are executed (on steel) by the most eminent En- 
gravers, from Paintings wholly by Harvbv, who unquestionably 
is, and will ere long be universally acknowledged to be. In the 
first class of British Artists. 

The whole of the Works have undergone a careful Revision 
and Correction by the Author herself. 



C. BALDWIN, PRINTER, NKW BHlJ>OK-STBKBT, LONDON. 
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